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EDITORIAL NOTES 


‘THE December issue of the BULLETIN appears at this time be- 

cause of the delay on the part of the magazine in receiving 
copy for ‘‘College Instruction in Art.’’ Plans had been made 
several months ago for the inclusion of this study in this issue 
of the BULLETIN and it was deemed best by the Executive Com- 
mittee not to change the plans even when it was found that the 
BULLETIN could not be issued on time. ‘‘College Instruction in 
Art’’ is being issued also in the form of a special monograph and 
will be distributed in single quantities or in larger numbers at 
practically the cost of publication. Already many orders for 
extra copies have been received. 














* * * 





The special outline of ‘‘Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences’’ is being sent as a Supplement to the December 
issue of the BULLETIN to all members of the Association who 
replied to our inquiry as to whether such publication was desired 
and also to our subscribers who pay the full three dollar sub- 
scription price to the BULLETIN, as well as to our exchange sub- 
scribers. The Executive Committee has ruled that this Supple- 
ment cannot be sent without cost to those who secure the 
BULLETIN at the special low price club rates. However, ‘‘Com- 
prehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences’’ is being issued 
also as a monograph and it will undoubtedly be called for in 
large quantities by college officials and faculty members who are 
committed to the development of comprehensive examinations. 
Please see special announcement on another page. 

We call attention also to two articles in this issue, ‘‘The Ex- 
tent of the Divisional Development of the Curriculum’’ and 
“‘Concerning College Trustees,’’ both of which are based upon 
special investigations made within the headquarters office of the 
Association. These articles bring us up to date as to the general 
practices of the colleges within two areas of administration, in 
at least one of which there has recently been rather remarkable 
development. 
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The announcement is now made of a National Institution of 
Public Affairs which is being founded at Washington through 
the cooperation of educational and civie organizations and the 
Government for the purpose of training young men and women 
for leadership in politics and government. The plan of the In- 
stitution will be to bring to Washington for a three months’ 
study of the practical operation of all parts of the Government, 
some 100 students selected from colleges throughout the country 
on the Rhodes scholarship plan. The Institution will be non- 
partisan, privately financed by a philanthropic organization, and 
will be completely apart from governmental control or political 
influence, but yet will enjoy full cooperation on the part of the 


national Administration. 
* . * *& * % 


The United States Office of Education is authority for the 
statements that in 1929-30 there were enrolled in all depart- 
ments of publicly controlled institutions 244,784 men and 145,613 
women. During the same year, the enrollment of men in pri- 
vately controlled institutions was 359,459 and of women 221,728. 


* * * *% * 


The National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education has developed a procedure which is sug- 
gested as a desirable method for the computation of unit costs 
in colleges and universities. 

Institutions desiring to conduct cost studies may secure the 
bulletin, together with a supply of the forms and schedules sug- 
gested for the computations, by addressing the Technical Secre- 
tary of the National Committee, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


* * * * * 


The new officers of the Association for the year 1934 are— 
President, William Mather Lewis, President, Lafayette College; 
Vice-president, David A. Robertson, President, Goucher College ; 
Treasurer, LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller, New York Univer- 
sity ; Additional Members, Executwe Committee, Sister Antonia, 
President, College of St. Catherine; C. S. Boucher, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; James R. McCain, President, Agnes Scott 
College; Edmund D. Soper, President, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Robert L. Kelly, Ex-Officio. 
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PROGRAM 
of the 
Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 
January 18 and 19, 1934 









Theme: ‘‘THE SEARCH FOR VALUES’’ 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 


10:00 A.M. Business SESSION 


Welcome to St. Louis 
Chancellor George R. Throop, Washington University* 
Announcement of Committees 
President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
President of the Association 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 


Other Business 















THROUGH THE ACTIVITIES OF THE YEAR 


The Annual Report of the Executive Committee and Executive 
Secretary 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
The Reports of Permanent Commissions and Committees 
College Athletics: President Thomas 8. Gates, University 
of Pennsylvania 
Cost of College Education: Auditor T. L. Hungate, Colum- 
bia University 
Educational Surveys: President David A. Robertson, 
Goucher College 
Permanent and Trust Funds: Treasurer F. L. Jackson, 
Davidson College 
Committee Sponsoring the College Musie Study: President 
E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education: President E. E. Rall, North Cen- 
tral College 
























* Washington University extends a cordial invitation to the members of 
the Association and their friends to visit the University. 

The St. Louis Branch of the American Association of University Women 
will receive the Association delegates and their friends at their Clubhouse, 
5428 Delmar Boulevard, after the afternoon session on Thursday. 
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2:00 P. M. 


The Search through Expression 
President Homer P. Rainey, Bucknell University 
The Search through the Testing Programs 
Dr. W. 8. Learned, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


7:00 P.M. ANNUAL DINNER 
The Search through Character Development 
President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 
The Search through Social Work 
Dr. John A. Lapp, Chairman, Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board, Division II 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 19 


9:30 A.M. Bustness SEssIon 
Reports of Special Committees 
Election of Officers for 1934-35 
Other Business 


10:30 A. M. 
The Search for Values through Accrediting Agencies (15 
minute rule) 
(a) By the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 
(b) By the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
(ec) By the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 
(d) By the Association of American Universities 
Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University 
(e) By Phi Beta Kappa 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College 
(f) By the American Association of University Women 
Director Kathryn McHale 


Adjournment 


Members of the Association are invited to participate in the 
discussion of the reports and addresses throughout the meeting. 


Delegates and visitors to the meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges are asked to register on arrival, and leave 
railroad certificates for validation. 





COLLEGE INSTRUCTION IN ART 


ARCHIE M. PALMER 
AND 
GRACE HOLTON 


FOREWORD 

THIs study was recommended by the Commission on College 
Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, under whose auspices it has been 
conducted by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. Mr. Palmer 
is Associate Secretary of the Association of American Colleges 
and Miss Holton is Assistant Professor of Art at the New Jersey 
College for Women. The authors have been indefatigable in 
their search for material, in its organization and in the final pro- 
duction of the monograph. A debt of gratitude is acknowledged 
to both authors on behalf of the Commission and the Association. 

As will be observed, the treatment of the material is in narra- 
tive and descriptive rather than in critical or philosophical form. 
The purpose has been clearly to set forth a mass of practical in- 
formation on the teaching of art in American colleges and on the 
contribution of the Association of American Colleges to the de- 
velopment of an intelligent interest in art appreciation on the 
part of its members. It is hoped that the monograph may be 
useful as a laboratory guide to many who in work-a-day fashion 
are contributing to the development of this phase of the Ameri- 
ean college’s program of study and teaching. 

In the early days of the Association’s history, President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin College was careful to include ‘‘aes- 
thetic appreciation’’ as one of the significant and necessary an- 
swers to the inquiry, What the College Stands For. This ideal 
has had rapid development, especially within the past few years, 
and it is hoped this monograph may contribute, in some measure, 
to the further enrichment of life in our colleges. 

RosBert L. KELLY 
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I 


INTRODUCTION 


N all sides we find evidence that the American people are 

becoming more art-conscious than ever before. For a nation 
whose artistic tradition lacks the richness of that of older coun- 
tries, and which in the early years of its development paid scant 
attention to art, these recent advances in knowledge and appre- 
ciation augur well for the aesthetic future of our national life. 
Many instances of this recently accelerated interest in the arts 
were to be observed in the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago this year, more especially at the Art Institute where a 
marvelous collection of paintings and sculpture owned by Ameri- 
cans was presented. 

During the pioneer period of our history the struggle for ex- 
istence with its insistent immediate demands left little time for 
the development of the arts. Yet even when the early settlers 
created new homes in the vast wilderness, they wrought with an 
instinct for beauty and a sincerity that has endured through the 
intervening years. America has passed through the struggle for 
existence and now finds greater opportunity for leisure and cul- 
ture. With practical utility and durability are now combined, 
as essential qualities, simplicity and beauty of design. This new 
attitude toward art has resulted in an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and has aroused a desire and a demand for sincerity in mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

In the preface to a report on ‘‘ Art Instruction in Colleges and 
Universities,’’ made in 1927 by a committee of the Federated 
Council on Art Education, Royal B. Farnam commented on the 
marked interest in the arts which had been increasingly appar- 
ent among the men and women of our country during the pre- 
ceding decade. As he observed, many world masterpieces had 
been purchased, new museums for housing art treasures had 
been erected, and industrial America had become more and more 
sensitive to the importance of beauty in manufacture. 

Keppel and Duffus, in discussing the American approach to 
art, remark that ‘‘it is difficult to find in our historical back- 
ground, in our national environment, in our racial make-up, or 
in our technological system anything which is necessarily and 
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permanently hostile to art.’’ They find our approach to the arts 
affected by such elements as our Puritanic background, the un- 
paralleled intermingling of diverse races, the gigantic national 
topography, and the fact that we are ahead of other nations in 
application of and devotion to machinery.’ 

In practice, as well as in passive enjoyment, art closely touches 
both our hours of leisure and our working time. Factual evi- 
dence of the positive trend in art interest in this country is to 
be found in the growth of museum attendance—the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York showing today a greater annual attendance 
than the Louvre in Paris; the fact that according to the census 
records for 1920 and 1930, the number of artists of various kinds 
is increasing more rapidly than the general population; an in- 
creased interest in the appearance of the home; greater emphasis, 
at all educational levels, on art instruction; the enlistment of 
art and artists by commerce and industry; the recognized place 
of leadership the United States is assuming in the field of archi- 
tecture. Then, too, from a social point of view ‘‘the problem of 
art, like that of religion and recreation, turns today on its ser- 
vice to man in his inner adjustment to an environment which 
shifts and changes with unexampled rapidity. Art appears to 
be one of the great forces which stand between maladjusted man 
and mental breakdown, bringing him comfort, serenity and 
joy.’”? 

Not only is conscious enjoyment of the fine arts becoming more 
general, but we also find a much more wide-spread movement, 
largely unconscious, toward the artistic appreciation, as to both 
color and form, of the common objects which surround us in 
daily life. Art cannot be considered an element isolated and 
apart from daily existence; some knowledge of art is necessary 
to the full appreciation of nature and the achievements of man. 
Where formerly an aesthetic touch would have been considered 
effeminate and superfluous, art is being treated more and more 
as an essential element in American life. In a report on The 
Arts in Social Life, Frederick P. Keppel says that ‘‘within the 

1 Keppel, Frederick P., and Duffus, R. L., The Arts in American Life. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, pp. 26-34. 
2 Recent Social Trends in the United States. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1933, p. liii. 
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past fifteen years the arts as a factor in influencing our national 
life have gained not only positively but relatively, and that the 
change has been most rapid within the past five years.’* Un- 
questionably the attitude of the public toward art is more favor- 
able, artistic taste is improving, productions of a higher type and 
better quality are being demanded. 

It might be expected that this influence, which is gradually 
permeating all phases of American life, would find wide-spread 
expression in college instruction in the arts. However, the col- 
leges as a whole have been slow in their response, except perhaps 
in the field of music. It is true that there are some colleges 
which have throughout their history encouraged the study of 
the plastic and graphic arts for cultural purposes, but the ma- 
jority of the institutions of higher learning in this country have 
not yet fully realized the place of art in a liberal education. 

In order to ascertain the present status of college instruction 
in art and to obtain a comprehensive picture of recent develop- 
ments in the field, the Commission on College Architecture and 
College Instruction in the Fine Arts, of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, in 1931 authorized the making of a study of the 
teaching of art in the colleges and universities of the country. 
This report of the findings of that study represents another unit 
in the arts program of the Association. It has been produced 
through the part-time efforts of the authors, with a small sub- 
vention from the Carnegie Corporation to cover partially pub- 
lication and incidental expenses. 

When the survey was conceived, three possible courses of pro- 
cedure were open: a catalogue study of advertised offerings in 
art; a symposium or collation of individually prepared reports 
on what each college is endeavoring to do in this field; or an in- 
tensive examination of developments in a selected group of rep- 
resentative colleges and universities. Each of these courses had 
its disadvantages. So, it was decided to attempt, within the lim- 
its imposed by time and money, a procedure which combined the 
essential good features of all three. 

As generally conceived, the fine arts, in the broadest sense, 
include painting, drawing, architecture, sculpture, poetry, music, 
dancing and dramatic art; though the term is sometimes re- 


8 Ibid., p. 1002. 
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stricted to the four first named, which are often called the arts 
of design. As technically defined, a fine art is an art which is 
concerned with the creation of objects of imagination and taste 
for their own sake and without relation to the utility of the 
object produced; in that sense it is to be distinguished from 
decorative art, which employs painting, sculpture, etc., to adorn 
an object in its nature useful and by its use subjecting the art 
to restrictions as to form and scope. 

E. Baldwin Smith has defined art as ‘‘an activity of creation 
and experience, a constantly changing expression of the intense, 
but altering, values which men have imaginatively felt as a re- 
sult of their adjustment to life.’’* He offers this broad defini- 
tion in contradistinction to the usual conception of the term, 
‘‘fine arts,’’ with all its ‘‘snobbish’’ implications. 


The ‘‘fine arts,’’ unfortunately, is a term based upon one 
of the more limited definitions of art and implies an exclu- 
sion of the arts which are not ‘‘fine’’ and superior. While 
the fine arts commonly include architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music, the term itself is based upon a 
snobbish conception, an arbitrary and untenable distinction 
between those forms of art which cultured crities since the 
seventeenth century have considered merely useful and those 
which they have appraised as refined and only pleasurable. 
The distinction was strengthened in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries by men who, socially, looked down upon the 
useful, who esteemed art only for the pleasure it happened 
to give them, and who, because they had only a dilettante 
interest in life, believed that art could only be for the delec- 
tation of the mind and senses.°® 


Because of limitations of time and money and also because 
more intensive studies have been or are being made in other arts, 
the present study has been confined to a survey of the recent de- 
velopments in the teaching of the plastic and graphic arts. In- 
struction in appreciation, theory and history, as well as studio 
and methods work, are included. 

As a preliminary step the latest catalogues of 633 institutions 
of higher learning were examined and data about art offerings, 
eredits and facilities noted. Supplementary information was 

4In Neilson, William A., editor, Roads to Knowledge. W. W. Norton 


and Company, 1932, p. 6. 
5 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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requested from those institutions which, from the catalogue 
study, appeared to be conducting definite programs in the fine 
arts, also more detailed statements concerning special features 
of their work in this field and suggestions growing out of their 
experience which would contribute to a greater development of 
the fine arts in colleges. In particular, descriptions were sought 
of special facilities for instruction; cooperative relations with 
other departments, with the local community, with other colleges, 
and with neighboring museums, galleries and other cultural 
agencies ; special fine arts and studio buildings, art galleries and 
museums on the campus; exhibitions of student and faculty work 
as well as those of outside artists; scholarships, prizes and medals 
for the stimulation of interest in art; field and outdoor sketching 
trips; art aptitude tests, and special methods of instruction. 

Further correspondence was conducted with institutions which 
appeared to be doing outstanding work in art, both to obtain 
more elaborate statements of their programs and to clarify doubt- 
ful items. Personal visits were made to about fifty institutions 
where classes were attended and conferences held with adminis- 
trative officers and art instructors. 

The lack of uniform terminology and the wide divergence of 
practice in the organization and conduct of art courses caused 
great difficulty in making comparative analyses of the material 
from individual colleges. The need for agreement among artists 
and art instructors on aims, objectives and terms has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, but no more cogently than in the 1929 re- 
port of the Committee on Terminology, of the Federated Council 
on Art Education. That report contains constructive sugges- 
tions for improvement of the art vocabulary and presents a prac- 
tical classification of art nomenclature for general educational 
purposes, a compilation of definitions of significant words, and a 
reasonable grouping of terms in an endeavor to lend validity to 
their definition and to aid in clarifying their meaning. 

Following the classification used in the 1933 Educational Di- 
rectory published by the United States Office of Education, the 
633 institutions of higher learning included in the present survey 
are distributed as follows: 604 colleges and universities, 11 inde- 
pendent professional and technological schools, and 18 Negro col- 
leges. The 11 independent professional and technological schools 
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were included because they offered strong programs in the fine 
arts, and the 18 Negro colleges because they held membership in 
the Association of American Colleges and by virtue of their edu- 
cational standing might be considered representative of the bet- 
ter institutions for Negroes. 

Of the total number of institutions, 113 are colleges exclusively 
for men, 131 are colleges for women only, and 389 are coeduca- 
tional institutions. ‘The institutions are distributed geograph- 
ically as follows, every state being represented: 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS GEOGRAPHICALLY AND 
ACCORDING TO TYPE 





























Divisions Total Men Women Coed. 

New England 42 19 12 a3 
Middle Atlantic 110 37 34 39 
pr a | 120 9 17 94 
West North Central ..0.ccccccccsssssssssssssssen 91 12 9 70 
South Atlantic . 20 23 34 53 
East South Central 20sec. 49 2 10 37 
West Bowtta Comte) nin.icccciciccccscisssssesnsi 49 4 7 38 
Mountain ............. 22 2 1. 19 
I scx 40 5 z 28 

633 113 131 389 








This study has been designed with a three-fold aim: (1) to 
depict the present situation, (2) to indicate significant trends 
and advances, and (3) to help chart the way for the improve- 
ment of college instruction in art. It includes definition of ex- 
isting conditions; critical analysis of the aims, organization, con- 
tent, and conduct of art instruction on the college level; and 
reference to suggestive procedures at individual institutions. 
This report is not in any sense an attempt to arrive at the final 
solution of the problems of college art instruction nor is it offered 
as a treatise on standardized procedure. It is a sincere effort 
to bring into proper perspective the place of art in a liberal col- 
lege education and to present suggestive material which may be 
helpful to art teachers and college administrators in effectively 
developing programs in the arts. 
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A cross section of faculty opinion as to ‘‘the future of college 
instruction in art’’ was obtained through an exchange of corre- 
spondence with a number of outstanding college teachers of art. 
Extended quotations from their letters have been included in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Outlook for the Future.’’ While the in- 
dividual statements there presented illustrate different methods 
of approach and the divergent underlying philosophies, they are 
nevertheless symptomatic of the enthusiasm and courage with 
which art instructors are working for the improvement of art 
instruction and the establishment of art as an integral part of 
the college curriculum. 

The preparation of this report has been greatly facilitated by 
the interest and cordial response of the many college adminis- 
trators and college teachers of art who contributed so liberally 
of their time and ideas. The authors acknowledge a deep sense 
of indebtedness to these unnamed collaborators. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the invaluable counsel and advice ren- 
dered by Professor Holmes Smith, of Washington University; 
and also to the criticisms of various parts of the text made by 
Professor E. Baldwin Smith, of Princeton University ; Professor 
Joseph Cummings Chase, of Hunter College; Dr. Richard F. 
Bach, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Dr. Royal B. 
Farnum, of the Rhode Island School of Design; and the encour- 
agement and guidance given by President Frederick C. Ferry, 
of Hamilton College, and the members of the Commission on 
College Architecture and College Instruction in the Fine Arts, 
of the Association of American Colleges, under whose auspices 
the study was made. The entire investigation and the report is 
a joint effort and would not have been possible without the co- 
operation and interest of many persons. 


II 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


There is definite evidence that the attitude toward college in- 
struction in art has been improving during the past decade. Ten 
years ago art was a fairly negligible element in the college cur- 
riculum. Speaking before the American Federation of Arts in 
1923, George C. Nimmons declared that no other subject of im- 
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portance had been so universally neglected in modern times by 
the colleges. In the curricula of a few of the larger Eastern 
universities art was well represented, and it was possible for a 
student in these institutions to get an adequate training in the 
subject; but in colleges and universities generally there was no 
emphasis laid on its importance. As a result, the great majority 
of college graduates every year went out into the world with lit- 
tle or no knowledge of art. 

In an address on ‘‘The Place of the Arts in American Educa- 
tion,’’ which he delivered before the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925, President Frederick P. Keppel of the Carnegie 
Corporation made a plea for a place for the arts in American 
education for, as he said, ‘‘today the arts have not such a thing 
as a place despite all the good isolated bits of work that are done 
here and there, in music particularly, and in the other arts as 
well.”’ A study which the Carnegie Corporation made of the 
situation at that time, as it affected not merely education in the 
arts but their whole place in our national life, indicated that 
there was ‘‘ground for encouragement and hopes, but no ground 
whatever for satisfaction.’ 

A eatalogue study, made by Lura Beam, of art instruction in 
275 colleges, provides an index of the situation in 1925. While 
recognizing that few colleges teach all they advertise, such a 
catalogue study does gauge the interest in art and the method 
of approach to it. She classified 34 per cent of our colleges as 
having no work in art, 16 per cent as having devitalized history 
courses, and 12 per cent as having superficial applied art sub- 
jects without study, leaving 38 per cent in which art instruction 
might be ‘‘characterized as on a thoughtful basis,’’ in which art 
was approached as both theory and practice, its philosophy based 
sometimes on one and sometimes on the other.*® 

In 1925 Catherine M. Rice made a limited survey of art in- 
struction in twenty-four large institutions in an effort to ascer- 

6 Nimmons, George C., Need of Art Training in College and Its Appli- 
cation in After Life. United States Bureau of Education, Higher Educa- 
tion Circular, No. 27, Netober, 1923, p. 1. 

7 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XI, No. 2, April, 
1925, pp. 100-105. 

8 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 3, May, 


1927, pp. 265-267. 
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tain whether art education in our universities and colleges was 
reflecting the rapid awakening of the American public to the 
value of art, in its applicability to life and daily needs. Taking 
these institutions as representative of advanced thinking, she 
found definite indication that art was assuming broader signifi- 
cance both as a cultural study and as a subject of practical 
worth.® In an article on ‘‘Colleges and the Fine Arts,’’ pub- 
lished in 1926, Alfred M. Brooks gave the results of a study of 
the descriptive matter and announcement of courses as found in 
the catalogues of 166 institutions approved by the Association 
of American Universities. He summarized his findings in the 
following observation : 


In the majority of these, which should be the country’s 
main hope for furthering an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, hence improving the national taste, the fine 
arts are treated as negligible. In a few rare exceptions 
where departments of fine arts receive generous support, 
and have intelligent as well as hearty endorsement from 
trustees, the case is different. . . . As a matter of fact, the 
teaching of fine art has as yet found its way into the cur- 
ricula of hardly three-fourths of the institutions approved 
by the Association of American Universities, and is still an 
exceedingly unimportant subject in all but a very few of 
these. Truthfully, the subject can hardly be said to be of- 
fered by a full half of these institutions.’ 


Royal B. Farnun., Educational Director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, says in the introduction to his report on Art 
Education, which forms part of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States for 1928-1930: 


Art education in the United States has never been on a 
firmer footing than at the present time. It faces a future 
secure in the knowledge that during the past ten years its 
social, economic, and educational values have been demon- 
strated and acknowledged and generally put into practice. 
Educational leaders no longer ignore it; rather one finds an 
attitude of receptivity and a desire to require it to function 
in every department of the school system. Not one but 
many causes have contributed in bringing this about. Per- 
® Rice, Catherine Marie, A Survey of Art in Leading Universities, Un- 

published thesis submitted at University of Wisconsin, 1925. Mss. 77 
pages. 
10 School and Society, Vol. XIII, No. 592, May 1, 1926. 
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haps the most important of these is a changing society and 
a new point of view." 


He also points out that up to the period just preceding the 
World War a general recognition of the value of art in education 
did not and could not exist. He attributes the present trends to 
such factors as the establishment of schools of art and design, 
national and international expositions, and the development of 
art in advertising and manufacturing industries. 

Although recognizing the inadequacy of available quantitative 
data in this field, Keppel and Duffus, in their survey of the arts 
in American life, rely upon the sociological significance of the 
fact that registrations in art schools and art courses have been 
increasing ; that there has been a growth in the number of those 
actually earning a living by practicing the arts; that manufac- 
turers and merchants are making more general use of artists and 
designers; that architects and landscape gardeners are playing 
a more important role; that appropriations for parks and for 
city planning have increased; and that attendance at art mu- 
seums has grown. On the basis of these observations they con- 
sider it safe to say that a larger percentage of our population is 
consciously interested in the arts than was the case a decade 
ago.?, Dean Everett V. Meeks of the Yale School of Fine Arts 
told the delegates attending the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts last year that art has come into the col- 
lege curriculum to stay and that the development of art instruc- 
tion in colleges has been so rapid that it has become difficult to 
find trained teachers to fill the great number of positions now 
available. 

Many tangible evidences of this changed attitude were revealed 
in the present study, which covers the situation in 633 institu- 
tions of higher learning in this country. In many colleges new 
departments have been organized; in others, existing programs 
have been expanded; in a considerable number, art is distinctly 
recognized as an integral part of a liberal education; and in a 
few, courses in art are being required for graduation. Even in 
courses employing the historical approach, the appreciation and 

11U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, 


No. 20, p. 1. 
12 Keppel, Frederick P., and Duffus, R. L., The Arts in American Life. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, pp. 35-62. 
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interpretation both of design and of technique are being more 
generally emphasized. Supplementing the curriculum develop- 
ment in art, affiliations have been made with neighboring mu- 
seums and art galleries located near the college, and advantage 
has been taken not only of these physical facilities but also of 
the accessibility of productive artists, art critics, and specialists 
who, through lectures, classroom instruction, exhibits, and criti- 
cisms, enrich the art program. 

While definite progress is being made and while there has been 
an increase during the last decade in the actual number of insti- 
tutions providing college instruction in art, there are still nearly 
one-third of the colleges of the country giving no art work at all 
and many of the others offering very limited opportunities in the 
field. At the present time a total of 208 institutions, or 32.86 
per cent of the 633 included in this study, offer no specific work 
in art. A greater proportion of the men’s colleges and coedu- 
cational institutions than of the women’s colleges are found in 
this group. 

TABLE II 
INSTITUTIONS OFFERING No ART 














Total No Art Percentage 
Men’s Colleges .....cccccccccensnn 113 64 58.63 
Women’s Colleges ................ 131 18 13.74 
Coeducational ....ccccccccseon 389 126 32.40 
All Types ............. 633 208 32.86 





Included among these institutions are 70 which announce oc- 
casional courses in aesthetics usually listed under the philosophy 
department; in Greek and Roman art, under the classics depart- 
ment; in certain phases of the history of art or the history of 
civilization, under the history department; in costume design, 
domestic art and interior decoration, under the home economics 
department; and in drawing and descriptive geometry, under the 
mathematics department. Of the 114 Catholic colleges included 
in the study—50 of which are exclusively for men, 54 for women, 
and 10 coeducational—there are only 6 women’s colleges, or 11.1 
per cent, which announce no art courses, whereas there are 39 of 
the men’s colleges, or 78 per cent, and 7 of the coeducational col- 
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leges, or 70 per cent. Fifty-two, or 45.6 per cent, of the entire 
group of 114 Catholic colleges, offer no specific work in art. 

Departments of art in American colleges are of comparatively 
recent establishment. The dates of founding reported for 127 of 
the more than 200 listed in the American Art Annual for 1932 
show that only 55 were founded before 1900 and that of the re- 
maining 72 subsequently established, 21 have been organized 
during the past ten years. While in most instances merely the 
foundations of an art department have been laid and a limited 
number of courses in history and appreciation begun, compre- 
hensive programs have already been developed at several of these 
institutions. Instruction in art is also included as an integral 
part of the educational programs of the recently organized 
Bennington, Brooklyn, Brothers, and Scripps Colleges. 

Writing in a special Century of Progress number of the Art 
Digest, and with an enthusiasm appropriate to the occasion, 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., says: 

In the art schools of the country, as much as in any other 
phase of art, the past hundred years has been a ‘‘Century 
of Progress.’’ Where a hundred years ago, or even fifty, 
America could boast of no art school worthy of the name, 
today all sections are dotted with well-regulated institu- 
tions, possessing the best of equipment and the finest facul- 
ties obtainable. More than 175 specialized art schools, to- 
gether with more than 200 colleges having creative art 
departments, are listed in the last issue of the American Art 
Annual. No longer is it necessary for American youth to 
go to Paris, Rome or Munich for art training, as in the days 
of Whistler, Sargent, Chase, Duveneck and Eakins. 


Ample resources, and more, are available in veritable 
American schools to supply the student with a better train- 
ing than he could get abroad—better in the sense that he 
would run less risk of having a foreign influence render his 
mature production alien to his native scene. This is a point 
which is gaining significance with each year. It has long 
been voiced by critics that only when Americans quit sitting 
at the feet of Europe, and are willing to obtain inspiration 
at home, will the long-desired ‘‘ American Renaissance’’ be 
possible.”* 

Art courses are for the most part taught in departments or 
divisions of art, but in many instances they are offered in 


18 Boswell, Peyton, Jr., ‘‘Schools and Progress.’’ Art Digest, Vol. VII, 
No. 16, May 15, 1933, p. 44. 
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specially organized schools or colleges of fine arts, frequently 
combined with music and occasionally also with the dramatic 
arts. There is no apparent uniformity in the designation under 
which art courses are listed in college catalogues. For example, 
they are announced under departments of art, architecture, art 
appreciation, art and architecture, art and archaeology, art and 
design, art and expression, art history, architecture and graphic 
arts, fine arts, fine and applied arts, and history of art; under 
divisions of fine arts, graphic arts, the classics and fine arts, the 
classics and aesthetics, English and the fine arts, language and 
literature, literature and the fine arts, engineering, philosophy 
and arts, and the humanities; and under schools and colleges of 
fine arts, architecture, art, architecture and the allied arts, and 
engineering. Occasionally the only courses given are those in 
art appreciation and in applied art offered under a department 
or school of home economies. The greatest divergence, both in 
group designation and in course titles, is to be found in small 
colleges with limited programs in art. Usually when a compre- 
hensive program is offered, the courses are announced under a 
distinct department, division, school, or college of ‘‘art’’ or of 
the ‘‘fine arts.”’ 

The appearance of art courses in the college catalogue under 
any designation at all is of comparatively recent date. While 
there has been little disposition among educators to question the 
importance of architecture, painting and sculpture in the prog- 
ress of civilization or the value of an ability to appreciate these 
forms of human expression, as a general rule the arts have re- 
ceived slight attention in the actual organization of the college 
course of study. As one aspect of the present evolving philoso- 
phy of higher education and the consequent broadening concep- 
tion of the program of the cultural college, there has come a 
greater recognition of the arts as an integral part of a well- 
rounded liberal education. The colonial colleges offered a lim- 
ited classical course of study, emphasizing the humanities, but 
by progressive steps the college curriculum has been expanded 
and liberalized. A half century ago the natural sciences were 
knocking at the doors of our colleges and it has only been dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years that the social sciences have gained 
full recognition. Although the most recent subject in the col- 
lege curriculum to receive recognition, art is now rapidly taking 
its place alongside the older, traditional branches of learning. 
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In an analysis made of the content, nature and distribution of 
the art courses offered in the 425 colleges and universities which 
give such instruction, it was found that in 27 of these institutions 
the program was limited to history of art courses; in 10, to 
courses in history and appreciation ; in 11, to studio courses; and 
in 5, to normal or method courses. History of art courses were 
offered in 283 institutions or 66.6 per cent of the total number; 
studio courses, in 311 or 73.2 per cent of the total number; and 
methods courses, in 158 or 37.2 per cent of the total number. 

The following list of courses according to subject matter title, 
while not offered as a complete or in any sense adequate picture 
of the curriculum offerings in art, is indicative of the wide range 
of titles used in the announcement of art courses. The figures 
after each title refer to the number of such courses offered : 





Aesthetics 43 
American Art 74 
Ancient Art 32 
Applied Art 56 
Architecture 188 

Art Appreciation 279 
Art of the Book 7 

Art of the Print 8 

Art Survey 28 

Arts and Crafts 152 
Basketry 4 
Blackboard Drawing 12 
Cast Drawing 21 
Ceramics 60 

China Painting 33 
City Planning 7 

Color 83 

Commercial Design 118 
Community Art 1 
Composition 53 
Contemporary Art 5 
Costume Design 173 
Creative Art 12 
Design 353 

Drawing 279 

Drawing and Painting 203 
Etching 18 

Graphic Arts 59 
Historic Ornament 28 
History and Appreciation of Art 40 


History of Art 208 
Illustration 39 
Industrial Arts 40 
Interior Decoration 232 
Landscape 48 
Lettering 66 

Life 149 

Manuscripts 5 
Mechanical Drawing 49 
Medieval Art 56 

Metal Crafts and Jewelry 
Modeling 55 

Modern Art 65 

Murals 11 

Museum 10 

Oil Painting 52 
Oriental Art 24 
Orientation 10 
Painting (historical) 70 
Perspective 20 
Photography 3 
Pictorial Composition 10 
Portraiture 5 

Pottery 21 

Renaissance Art 67 
Research 7 

Sculpture (historical) 77 
Sketching 26 

Textiles 18 

Water Color Painting 70 
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Even a casual examination of the content and conduct of 
college art instruction reveals the wide diversity in the types of 
courses offered and the equally wide diversity in the methods of 
instruction. There is no standardization or uniformity in the 
titles of courses or in their content. Many art programs, espe- 
cially in the smaller colleges, seem to be arranged to fit the 
ability of the teacher rather than to meet the needs of the stu- 
dent. Organization of subject matter seems to be unrestricted. 
Studio courses in colleges cover everything from china painting 
to the making of tea wagons and the finishing of woods. In 
many instances the most effective media for artistic expression 
are to be found in extra-curriculum activities—in art clubs, 
through student publications, and under art workshop plans— 
and never appear in catalogue descriptions. 

The present situation is as much a result of the heterogeneous 
development of art education in this country as of the flexibility 
of the instructional material and the divergent underlying educa- 
tional philosophies. The history of art education on the college 
level is not unlike that of many of the other recently recognized 
subjects in the college curriculum. Im a letter to the authors, 
William H. Varnum, Chairman of the Department of Art Edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, summarizes the historical 
development of college instruction in art: 


Some member of the faculty, possibly a professor of 
English, philosophy, or classics, voluntarily organized 
courses usually based on his own experiences and personal 
interests. These courses were, for the most part, along the 
lines of art history, aesthetics, and philosophy of art, lines 
of activity considered worth while in that they contained a 
certain disciplinary value comparable with the older and 
more fully established subjects, such as mathematics and the 
languages. In these early introductions to the arts, little 
departmental organization was noted: a course in fine arts 
might be found as an offering of the department of physics. 


Thus appreciation, criticism, and history related to the 
fine arts had their beginnings, later to be organized into 
departments of fine arts. A more recent development in- 
eluded the introduction of studio art courses, often serving 
as contact and experimental laboratories for art history and 
criticism. Very little professional emphasis entered into 
these studio activities, while the projects were based on 
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analysis of paintings and drawings from classic casts and 
still life, with appreciation through participation as their 
objective. 


The latest development discloses a distinctly professional 
objective. The demand from school authorities for art 
teachers with academic backgrounds—teachers with the abil- 
ity to handle not only the teaching of art, but if necessary 
other subjects on the program; teachers with a broader 
knowledge of and in sympathy with the full curriculum— 
led to the introduction of departments of art education, 
established primarily to train art instructors with vision, 
clarity of thought, and sufficient technique to demonstrate 
their art. 


Another aspect of professional art training undertakes 
frankly to prepare students for the art professions and in- 
dustries Thus it is that these varying objectives give rise to 
a number of degrees differing for the shifting contents, as 
the B.F.A., the B.S. in art education, ete. 


At present it would seem that history and appreciation 
courses are firmly established and supported by student 
demands. Indeed, it may be that survey art courses will 
be included as required subjects in general college curricula 
as essentials of a cultural education. From the administra- 
tive angle this means that these subjects have been accepted 
at par with the older courses, accepted for their disciplinary 
and cultural values. Included in this I would place studio 
practice as a participating medium. 


Courses leading to the professional training of teachers 
are likewise well established in special schools, frequently 
in the school of education. Other studio courses, particu- 
larly with professional objectives such as painting, sculp- 
ture, the commercial arts, or the crafts, are encountering 
more difficulty, being regarded as not equivalents to art his- 
tory courses mainly because of the objection raised by some 
administrators, many of whom fail to appreciate the creative 
angle of modern art instruction. 


In this connection one frequently wonders what would 
have happened to art history were it not for the art studio 
wherein these were produced. Thus it is that with the ex- 
ception of basic studio courses such as drawing, design, life 
drawing, and so on, more technical professional courses do 
and will find difficulty in many colleges as recognized free 
electives for all students. Possibly for this reason these pro- 
fessional courses have been kept within rather strict depart- 
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mental lines, although there is a growing tendency towards 
a recognition of creative studio work as being an equivalent 
to the older disciplines, actually exceeding them in value. 


Despite the increase in faculty and student interest in art 
and its recognition as an integral part of a liberal education, a 
great deal of misunderstanding still exists, in the professional 
as well as in the lay mind, as to the nature of art and the purpose 
of art instruction in colleges. In his excellent treatise on ‘‘The 
Teaching of Art,’’* Holmes Smith, Professor Emeritus of the 
History of Art at Washington University, points out that art 
education has ‘‘a more important function than to promote the 
love of the beautiful, to purify and elevate public taste, to 
awaken intellectual and spiritual desires, to create a permanent 
means of investing leisure. Important as all these purposes are, 
they are merely a part of a larger one—that of revealing to the 
student the relationship of art to living.’’ 


In that art instruction can be made to conduce to accu- 
rate observation of artistic manifestations, and to logical 
deduction therefrom, it may be given a disciplinary purpose. 


In that it cultivates taste and the appreciation of works 
of art, it has a cultural purpose. By many persons it is 
assumed that this is its sole value. 


In that it serves to illuminate the study of the progress 
of civilization, it has an informative purpose. 


In that it enables the technical student to correlate his 
work with that of past and present workers, it aids in the 
preparation for professional studies. 


Writing on ‘‘The Appreciation of Art,’’ George C. Nimmons 
asserts that a study of the arts is ‘‘one of the best means that 
can be employed for training the mind, developing and refining 
the judgment, and for obtaining a fund of information that is 
useful and practical throughout life.’* The arts embrace many 
of the essential activities of human life, the building of the home, 
its furnishings and equipment, the housing of every industry, 
vocation, or calling, the building of cities, the providing of 
amusements and many of the features of life upon which we 
depend for our enjoyment and pleasure. 

14In Klapper, Paul, editor, College Teaching. World Book Company, 
1920. pp. 475-497. 
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Furthermore, the industries and commerce of the country 
depend to an important degree upon the arts. Every manufac- 
turer who produces an article which, for its sale and enjoyment 
by the purchaser, depends upon its design, must look to art for a 
large measure of his success in business. Our lives are sur- 
rounded by art in its manifold expressions; it is thus not only 
desirable but essential that our schools and colleges provide us 
with both knowledge and appreciation of this subject. 

Art also exercises an important influence in the formation of 
human character. Each individual is constantly called upon 
to exercise a choice, based upon attractiveness and fitness, of the 
things which he is to possess, and of the activities of life which 
furnish his pleasures and amusements. A knowledge and under- 
standing of some of the basic principles of art will fit him better 
than any other agency possibly can for establishing the highest 
standards of taste.’® 

A. Philip McMahon, Professor of line Arts at New York Uni- 
versity and Secretary of the College Art Association, advocates 
the inelusion of the historical interpretation of art in the cur- 
riculum of a liberal college: 


Because its materials are vivid, concrete physical objects, 
it is psychologically most appropriate to communicate the 
student’s inheritance to him in art. 


Because these materials are not merely technical products 
or spontaneous results of natural processes, art embodies 
and communicates the most precious and most valuable part 
of the student’s inheritance. Since art is history, he can 
possess the past accumulation of mankind through its art. 


Because art embodies values which to the artists were 
immediate, intrinsic and objective, 1.e., ends rather than 
means—the student thus is able to master more easily the 
positive goods of a liberal education through historical study 
of art than through other, more technical and more unat- 
tractive subjects. 


Therefore, he maintains, a profitable study of art and a con- 
fident appreciation based on historical understanding of its de- 
velopment will profit the student no matter what his subsequent 
vocation or profession may be. 

15 The Significance of the Fine Arts, Marshall Jones Company, 1923. 
pp. Xxv—xxvi. 
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Harold L. Butler, Dean of the College of Fine Arts at Syra- 
cuse University, offers a three-fold objective of university train- 
ing in art: 


(1) The training of painters, sculptors, designers, illus- 
trators, and teachers of art. 

(2) The training of the art amateur, who desires to bring 
his talent to fruition in a non-professional way, by means 
of a combination of technical and cultural study; and 


(3) The training of the art lover that he may become one 
of the large number of those who not only enjoy art but 
understand and appreciate it by reason of a study of its 
periods, structure, and salient features.’® 


Of these three phases, the first, he maintains, should reach and 
affect the smallest number, but the training should be intensive 
and complete, or the student faces failure upon his emergence 
from the university into professional life; the second should 
reach an increasing number of students, the most of whom 
are studying art as a minor subject, and the third should reach 
the largest number of students, because no technical training is 
necessary and a relatively short period of time is sufficient for 
the gaining of an appreciation of the arts. 

At institutions where the college curriculum has been organ- 
ized in divisions or general groups, art is being included, in a 
steadily increasing number of instances, as an optional subject 
in the fine arts group or in one of the other divisions. At nearly 
one-fourth of the 425 institutions which give such instruction, 
art is considered on a par with the other academic subjects and 
it is possible for a student to pursue a major in art. Several of 
these colleges offer opportunity for their students to take honors 
in the subject. There are a number of institutions which offer 
special degrees, such as Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of 
Science in Art, and Bachelor of Painting, for those specializing 
in art. However, except for the larger universities with well 
developed schools or colleges of fine arts, these are, for the most 
part, small colleges for women with limited facilities and small 
faculties. 


16 Butler, Harold L., ‘‘The Fine Arts, Music, Art and Architecture.’’ A 
chapter in Higher Education in America by Raymond A. Kent. Ginn and 
Company, 1930. pp. 246-247. 
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The steady growth of interest in art courses finds expression 
not only in the number of institutions offering them, but even 
more significantly in the number of students pursuing them. 
Registration statistics for the 30 largest colleges and universities 
illustrate that whereas the total of full-time students increased 
from 132,091 to 198,164, or 50 per cent, between 1920 and 1930, 
there was an increase from 517 to 2,039, or 292 per cent, in the 
enrolment in the art schools of those institutions, and from 515 
to 3,526, or 585 per cent, in the architectural schools. Grouping 
the art and the architectural students, to counteract the dis- 
erepancies arising from changes in classification of art courses 
from art school to architectural school and vice versa, we find 
that the total increase was from 1,032 in 1920 to 5,565 in 1930, 
or a total increase for the ten-year period of 439 per cent. The 
number of art schools at these 30 institutions increased from 5 
to 14 and the architectural schools from 9 to 11 during that 
decade.?® 

The increase in enrolment in art courses during the past ten 
years has averaged at least 30 per cent for all institutions. The 
registrations in courses in the arts at Harvard and Radcliffe Col- 
leges are typical of the situation in those institutions where art 
has a definite place in the curriculum. In 1919-20 there were 
541 students registered in art courses at Harvard, while in 1929- 
30 there were 1,217; at Radcliffe the growth was from 100 in 
1919-20 to 450 in 1929-30. When a department of fine arts was 
organized at the Woman’s College of Duke University in 1931, 
27 students registered the first year and 89 the second. 

At Vassar College one fifth of the student body is enrolled in 
art courses, with nearly 300 students in the history courses and 
80 in the studio classes. The art department has the third larg- 
est number of major students, being exceeded only by those in 
English and French. Similarly at Mills College the art depart- 
ment is the third largest in the college, being outnumbered only 
by music and English. In 1928-29, the academic year just 
previous to the economic upset, 25.68 per cent of a student body 
numbering over five hundred took work in art. By 1932-33, 
after three years of financial stress, this figure had increased to 


18 Keppel, Frederick P., and Duffus, R. L., The Arts in American Life. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, p. 40. 
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27.84 per cent, and for the current year, 1933-34, the percentage 
has grown to 28.19 per cent. 

Art has had a hard battle, especially in coeducational colleges, 
to free itself from the implication of effeminacy, but there are 
indications that the men students in such institutions are now 
taking art courses more freely than they have in the past. The 
more specific and practical the course, the more it seems to ap- 
peal to the young American male. The student personnel in art 
courses in the colleges and universities generally has been esti- 
mated to be as high as 70 per cent feminine. In coeducational 
institutions the percentage of women is highest in the general 
cultural art courses, lowest in the professional courses in archi- 
tecture. 

The actual registration figures in art courses are not, however, 
a true index, but rather underestimate student interest in the 
subject. Because of restricted opportunities within the curricu- 
lum, caused as frequently by professorial conservatism as by 
financial limitations, the students have had to seek an outlet for 
artistic expression in extra-curriculum activities. Many of them 
are more insistent than their teachers that creative work in lit- 
erature, participation in dramatic performances, attempts at 
painting and sculpture, are all worth while regardless of credit, 
and should be made a vital part of their education. When the 
students at Haverford College were asked recently to indicate 
their preferences as to courses not as yet included in the cur- 
riculum, one-third of the student body placed the arts at the 
head of their lists. At one small Middle Western college which 
offers but a single history of art course, running throughout the 
year, the instructor, whose major department is English, says 
that the students have a hunger for art which startles him, an 
attitude all the more significant because many of them live far 
from museums and have never before in their lives seen a piece 
of carved marble. 

In response to this increased popular interest the existing pro- 
grams in the arts have been expanded at a great many institu- 
tions. For the most part the new courses have been in practical 
and applied art but theory and history have not been neglected. 
However, in common with the progressive tendency in education 
generally, there has been a conscious emphasis on self-expression 
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and the encouragement of creative ability. Of the 425 institu- 
tions which give college instruction in art more than a third offer 
a program of work embracing several foundation courses in his- 
tory, appreciation, and theory, with opportunity for studio prac- 
tice. Some idea of the present tendency may be obtained from 
a study of the offerings at many of the women’s colleges, par- 
ticularly Hunter, MacMurray, Mills, Milwaukee-Downer, Mount 
Holyoke, H. Sophie Newcomb, Skidmore, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Wheaton; also at such coeducational colleges as Albion, Antioch, 
Beloit, Carleton, Colorado, Grinnell, Rollins and Washburn; and 
at large universities with well-developed art departments or, 
more often, schools of fine arts, such as Chicago, Columbia, How- 
ard, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, New York, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Stanford, and Syracuse. 

Mount Holyoke College has opened up opportunities for its 
students to show their creative ability in connection with their 
study of art history and appreciation. In addition to the large 
number of courses in art history and archaeology, the college is 
now offering two courses, one entitled Elements of Sculptural 
Expression and the other, Elements of Pictorial Expression, in 
which students especially interested in sculpture and painting 
do some simple original problems in these fields. Such problems 
serve chiefly the purpose of understanding and appreciating the 
qualities of great works of art. Incidentally, however, they offer 
the students an outlet for the expression of their own artistic 
thought and feeling, which is often a revelation to themselves 
and to their teachers. This experience may well prove, as in a 
few cases it already has, a substantial foundation for future crea- 
tive work. 

At Wellesley College the studio work is arranged solely to de- 
velop those qualities of observation and appreciation which are 
necessary to the critical study of the history of art. One of the 
studio practice courses is planned for students who are conscious 
of no talent for practical art. Its purpose is to develop informed 
appreciation through practical study of the elements of the ar- 
tist’s technique, and at the same time to train students of the 
history of art in quick sketching and the use of color for record- 
ing observation. Art majors at Wheaton College are required 
to take an elementary course in general theory of representation 
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and pictorial design, in which an attempt is made to combine the 
needs of students who wish to devote themselves to the creative 
field and also the requirements of those who need design as a 
basis for sound art history and criticism. While the plan at 
Wheaton follows rather closely that at Harvard, the endeavor is 
made in the studio to give the students greater opportunity to 
experiment with different media than is done in any single course 
at Harvard, particularly with reference to the printing processes 
and other black and white media. 

The rapidly increasing enrolment in art at Ohio State Univer- 
sity has necessitated an expansion of the general area of content 
courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture, design, and history and 
appreciation of art are given as service courses for several cur- 
ricula leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees. More recently there 
have been offered at this university specialized professional cur- 
ricula leading to the B.F.A. degree, in teacher training, land- 
seape architecture, ceramic art, interior decorating, and commer- 
cial design. The demand for advanced work in technical history 
courses has also led to the offering of graduate work for which 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are conferred by the graduate 
school. 

At Beloit College, which has recently developed an extensive 
program in the history and interpretation of the fine arts, the 
appreciation of modern art and architectural movements, grati- 
fying ability and interest has been displayed by students in the 
courses in drawing and sketching. An instructor from Chicago 
visits the college weekly and conducts classes made up of stu- 
dents of various grades of achievement; the object being, aside 
from developing proficiency, the acquiring of the artist’s point 
of view in the study of art subjects. Another incentive to crea- 
tive effort on the part of students is the practice at many colleges 
of holding annual public exhibits of selected student achievement 
in painting and the plastic arts. These exhibits are arranged 
both by college art departments and by student clubs and other 
groups interested in the promotion of artistic expression. 

The art clubs, which are to be found in many college com- 
munities, are another evidence of spontaneous interest in the 
study of the arts. While the general aim of the college art club 
is usually to develop interest in and appreciation of the arts, its 
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work is definitely constructive, in that it fosters friendship, helps 
students by raising funds for scholarships, affords outlets for the 
specially talented, stimulates research, rewards original en- 
deavor, and brings to the college exhibits of all kinds, special 
speakers on art, and through the purchase of original paintings 
and other works of art contributes to the permanent collections 
of the college community. 

Among the activities of a typical college art club are annual 
exhibits of student art work, the sponsoring of talks and lecture 
courses, field trips to art centers, museums, galleries, shops, 
sketching trips, the preparation of posters for its own and other 
college activities, the construction of stage scenery in coopera- 
tion with the drama group, and the contribution of drawings 
for the student publications. The art club is often called upon 
for the designing and handling of the decorations for college 
functions. Furthermore, the influence of the art club within 
its Own group is progressive in spirit, organizing discussion 
groups, recognizing scholarship, and promoting research and a 
systematic study of special subjects. The club also establishes 
a medium for the cooperation of the art department with other 
departments in the college, as well as providing an effective or- 
ganizing force within the art department itself for service, both 
as a clearing house on art matters and as a means of communi- 
cation between the art department and the community. Through 
their activities, the members of the club carry the spirit and 
influence of art and beauty into everyday life. 

At the College of the City of New York, the interest of stu- 
dents in the fields of drawing, painting, and sculpture is so in- 
tense that they are voluntarily supporting a noon-hour croquis 
class. Rollins College has added courses in the plastic arts and 
etching ; Florida State College for Women has organized courses 
in stage craft, interior decoration, painting, and design ; Goucher 
College, located in one of the great ‘‘black and white’’ towns, 
has established courses in the graphic arts and in American ar- 
chitecture. These are a few of the many examples that might be 
cited of new courses recently added. At a number of colleges 
encouragement is also being given to student interest in such 
fields as etching, the making and decoration of pottery, and 
batik. 
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The organization of new courses and the expansion of existing 
programs have resulted in the enlargement of the art faculties 
in many colleges. Some of these are teachers drawn from other 
departments in the college, especially those who teach the more 
academic and historical courses; some are practicing artists and 
museum directors giving part time to the work; and a small, but 
steadily increasing, number are college graduates who have not 
only attended graduate schools but have also studied under out- 
standing artists both in this country and abroad. The practice 
of enlisting the cooperation and part-time services of local mu- 
seum men is most common at colleges located in or near large 
population centers, although frequently arrangements are made 
for these part-time instructors to spend a full day each week at 
colleges more distant. 

There is also evident an increasing tendency on the part of 
college and university art departments to establish cooperative 
relations with art museums, art galleries, and art schools. 
Through these arrangements not only are the instructional pro- 
grams of the departments enriched but the students are also in- 
troduced in this way to extensive opportunities for personal 
enjoyment and continued education in the arts. In a paper,” 
which he delivered at one of the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Director Walter H. Siple of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum pointed out the various forms such co- 
operation might take to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art is an excellent example of the 
extent to which an actual instructional program can be devel- 
oped at an art museum in collaboration with local institutions. 
Similar instructional affiliations have been made with existing 
art schools as in the case of Brown University, which has devel- 
oped a very satisfactory working arrangement with the Rhode 
Island School of Design. In some instances the art school has 
become a unit of the college or university, as in the case of the 
Broadmoor Art Academy which is operated as the art depart- 
ment of Colorado College. In addition to the improvement of 
their instructional facilities in the arts through these cooperative 

19 Siple, Walter H., ‘‘Cooperation between Art Museums and Colleges.’’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, March, 
1932, pp. 39-44. 
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relations, a number of institutions have recently constructed art 
museums and special galleries on the campus, and others have 
further developed existing facilities devoted to the display and 
study of art collections. 

In most institutions the courses in art are elective, with defi- 
nite limits placed upon the number of hours allowed for credit 
toward the A.B. or B.S. degrees, especially with respect to the 
studio and applied work. Repeated instances are to be found, 
however, where a course in art is specifically required for grad- 
uation; frequently the student is given the option of choosing 
between art and music. Under the new plan at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, effective with the entering class in 1933, a year-course 
in art is required of all students in the lower division of the col- 
lege. This course is a rapid survey of art from prehistoric times 
to the present, in which the importance of art as a factor in man’s 
development and as an indication of changing conditions in life 
is emphasized, as well as its significance in contemporary life. 
At MacMurray College the student is required to take during the 
last two years a two-hour semester course in either art or music 
appreciation. The one in art appreciation offers the fundamen- 
tals of aesthetic development, with a study of the nature of 
beauty and an analysis of the elements of plastic torm, as found 
in the creative work of the great artists of all periods; subject, 
technique and content in sculpture and painting are studied as 
a means to intelligent appreciation of the art of all time. 

One semester of the fine arts and literature survey, one of the 
five general survey courses now required of all students at Col- 
gate University, is devoted to a consideration of the significant 
forms and periods in the fields of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, and the other to an introduction to general literature. 
At Antioch College every student is required to take a general 
introductory arts course, in which the aim is to stimulate in the 
students a discriminating sensitiveness to aesthetic values, to 
arouse a desire to own good works of art, to encourage artistic 
judgment and craftsmanship in their home communities, to de- 
velop good taste in the ordinary functions of life such as home 
building and furnishing, landscaping, and city planning, and in 
clothing and personal care; and above all, to stimulate in stu- 
dents an aesthetic temper which will result in fitness and excel- 
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lence of attitude and action in social and personal relations and 
in the daily conduct of life. 

General survey or orientation courses in art have been inau- 
gurated in recent years at a number of other colleges. These 
courses are to be found in current catalogues under such titles 
as Introduction to the Visual Arts, Art Fundamentals, Art Sur- 
vey, Origins of Art, Theory of Art, Art Approach, Art Review. 
In many instances these courses are made prerequisite to the 
more advanced work in painting, architecture, and the arts of 
design. Goucher College gives an orientation course which pro- 
vides an introduction to the field of art and traces the most im- 
portant features of the development of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting from prehistoric times to the present. An histori- 
eal survey of the arts is offered at Grinnell College for students 
taking a major or minor in art, but also open to seniors in other 
departments by permission. This course is planned to give a 
general view of the development of art from prehistoric times to 
the present with special emphasis upon the decorative arts—tex- 
tiles, furniture, metal work, ceramics, etc. In 1932 the course 
in Art Appreciation at New Jersey College for Women was 
opened to freshmen, not only as a general survey course illus- 
trating fundamental aesthetic principles and their development 
from primitive manifestations through contemporary expression 
but to emphasize methods of study and research as a basis for 
more advanced study. 

Since 1931 the College of Fine Arts at the University of Mis- 
souri has been experimenting with a course entitled Introduction 
to Art, which has been made prerequisite to professional work in 
architecture, painting, and the design arts, on the theory that all 
of these arts are based upon the same fundamental principles 
and that a preliminary acquaintance with this foundation not 
only aids further work in the specialized fields but gives a sym- 
pathetic contact with the several divisions. While their treat- 
ment of the subject is not entirely new, it departs from the usual 
method. Two lecture hours each week are devoted to a broad 
discussion of the nature of art, the reasons for the numerous art 
activities, their relationship one to another, the meaning of art, 
and the analysis of the better examples of design in all the arts 
drawn from all the periods of the past. Historic reference is 
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frequent, but solely for the purpose of illustrating some point. 
Studio work is drawn from simple problems in all the arts cal- 
culated to give the student an understanding of the influencing 
factors in all types of design. Furthermore, to illustrate the 
similarity of all of these activities and to demonstrate that pur- 
pose must early play an important part in art thinking, projects 
in the purely abstract are avoided as much as possible. 

There is apparent a definite tendency in the teaching of art 
history courses to place greater emphasis upon appreciation and 
interpretation in an endeavor to develop in the student a genu- 
ine sense of art discrimination. It is all too easy for instruction 
in the history of art to lapse into a mere cataloguing of names 
and dates of artists and their works. Upon the completion of a 
course conducted in this fashion the student may possess a vast 
fund of factual information and yet have acquired little under- 
standing or appreciation of the intrinsic values of art and art 
production. Increasingly there is evidence that the teaching of 
art history in the liberal college is acquiring a new meaning, 
becoming more concerned with the why and how, and less with 
the who, when and where. 

In a survey he made in 1912 of courses in History of Art in 
American colleges and universities, Professor E. Baldwin Smith 
of Princeton University found that of 400 institutions giving 
four-year liberal arts courses only 95 offered work in art and 
only 68 were doing so with any degree of adequacy. Those 95 
institutions announced a total of 420 unit courses in art history, 
covering 88 different phases of the subject grouped under the 6 
classifications of art, archaeology, architecture, ornament, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Only 3 of these courses were distinctly 
concerned with art appreciation. All 3 were taught at Teachers 
College of Columbia University by Arthur Wesley Dow, one of 
the first to teach the principles of art from the synthetic ap- 
proach, who maintained that the true purpose of instruction in 
art was the education of the whole people for appreciation: 


A training that calls for a very direct exercise of the criti- 
cal powers, developing judgment and skill, is a training that 
will inerease the individual’s efficiency whatever his calling 
20 Smith, E. Baldwin, The History of Art in the Colleges and Universities 

of the United States. Princeton University Press, 1912. 
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may be. Even from the economic side, that education is de- 
ficient which leaves one unable to judge of form and color 
when he is constantly required to use such judgment. This 
lack of appreciation is responsible for an immense waste of 
labor, skill and money in the production of useless and ugly 
things. Works of fine art stand among the things that the 
world prizes most highly. A nation’s ideals are reflected in 
its art, and its art has greatest value when it is the expres- 
sion of the spirit of the whole people. In a sympathetic 
public is found the life-giving influence which creates works 
of fine art, and the measure of their excellence is the 
measure of the nation’s appreciation.”* 


Dow gave a new vocabulary to teachers of art, and traces of 
the influence of his theories and philosophy are noticeable in the 
description of many courses in the history and practice of art. 

Whereas in 1912 only one course in the principles of criticism 
was reported, the present survey revealed that many such 
courses, all presupposing a philosophy of art, are now being 
given. They are listed not only as Principles of Criticism, but 
with such titles as Aesthetics (given both in the art department 
by art instructors, and in the philosophy department by philoso- 
phy teachers), Comparative Art, Psychology of Art, Aesthetic 
Criticism, Art Interpretation, and Art and Culture. This phase 
of artistic criticism is also included in many of the general 
courses in art appreciation. 

Another recent trend is a growing interest in American art. 
Americans are coming to display not only an appreciation of 
native art of the past but also a distinct pride in contemporary 
achievements of beauty in the contour of motor cars, in the 
arches and retreating lines of bridges, and in the simplicity and 
solidity of skyscrapers. An expression of this pride in native 
art may be found in the number and variety of courses devoted 
specifically to the study of American art. In 1912 only 3 courses 
in American art were offered in American colleges and universi- 
ties—at Lawrence College, the University of Chicago, and Rhode 
Island State College. At the present time, courses in various 
aspects of American art are being offered in more than 60 insti- 
tutions, under such titles as American Art, American Architec- 


21 Dow, Arthur Wesley, Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Columbia 
University Press, 1908. 
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ture, American Painting, Colonial Architecture. History of Art 
in the United States, History of American Art, Indian Art, 
Primitive Art. 

Attention is also being given to the study of regional art at a 
number of colleges where interest in native achievement is high, 
especially those located in California and the Southwest. While 
this interest in indigenous art has received its stimulation for 
the most part from agencies off the campus, many of the college 
art departments are participating directly in the movement. 

Interesting developments are taking place in the graphic arts 
and in the encouragement of creative work on the part of stu- 
dents. Many institutions are now offering academic courses 
dealing specifically with the historical and appreciative phases 
of the printing arts, among them Chicago, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Washington University, and Yale. Practical work is also being 
added in design and layout, with particular application to ad- 
vertising, and courses are being given at a number of institutions 
in the techniques of reproduction in lithography, wood block 
printing, engraving, and etching. Dartmouth College has a 
course on the Art of the Book, as does Washburn College, which 
also offers one on the Art of the Print. The University of Chi- 
cago announces courses on Book Illustration, as does the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Yale, on History and Art 
of the Book; Harvard, on The Medieval Book. New York 
University has a special division of graphic arts; the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa offers an extended program in the field, as does 
Skidmore College. There are many courses with such titles as 
Etching, Engraving, Etching and Black and White, Etching and 
Block Printing, and more than sixty practical and technical 
courses in commercial design and art are given at as many in- 
stitutions. 

The place of art and its application in the life of the individ- 
ual, in industry, and in social planning have all contributed to 
popularize art and to emphasize its practical as well as its aes- 
thetic value. Recent developments in college instruction in the 
subject, which have been in the nature of an integration of the 
practical and theoretical, have aroused the interest and support 
of foundations, local communities, lovers of art, and friends of 
the college generally. Among the most active of the off-campus 
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agencies are the College Art Association and the many local and 
regional art clubs and associations which have collaborated with 
the colleges in the stimulation and promotion of interest in the 
arts. The recent developments in art education on the college 
level clearly indicate that a new value is being placed upon art 
in American higher eductaion and that a steadily increasing in- 
terest in the study of art is being manifested both by students 
and by faculties. 


III 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


As Royal B. Farnum says in the conclusion to his report on 
Art Education, which forms part of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States for 1928-1930, ‘‘a brief glance over 
the past decade leaves a most optimistic feeling with regard to 
the future of art education in this country.’’ 


The nation is surely awakening. There is a growing en- 
thusiasm in support of art in our public schools. Private 
schools are beginning to appreciate its fuller meaning and 
to promote it. The college field, with much encouraging 
support, has gained an increasing initiative in carrying it 
forward. Art schools are full to capacity and our museums 
are rounding out the picture in their education work. At 
the same time general industry has found art an economic 
necessity, retail houses are conscious of its importance in 
merchandising, and through beautifully presented advertis- 
ing the general public has received a silent but effective edu- 
cation in art. Thus the stage is set for more powerful and 
effective work with greatly enriched educational returns in 
the next decade, even in the next two years.”? 


As in all forms of college teaching, the success of the instruc- 
tional program in art depends to a great extent upon the atti- 
tude of those teaching the subject. In order to obtain a cross 
section of faculty attitude, a number of outstanding teachers of 
college art, located in different sections of the country, were 
asked to submit their views as to ‘‘the future of college instruc- 
tion in art,’’ basing their statements upon their knowledge of 


22 United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1931, No. 20, p. 25. 
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the general situation and upon their own individual experiences. 
They responded most cordially to this request and many ex- 
pressed discriminating opinions as to trends and possible future 
developments in the field. It is felt that the extreme interest 
of the points of view expressed justify extensive quotation, and 
accordingly these have been made the basis of the present 
chapter. 

Speaking both as a teacher of art and as Secretary of the Col- 
lege Art Association, A. Philip McMahon, Professor of Fine Arts 
at New York University, says that ‘‘art offers things with imme- 
diate intrinsic value in an especially accessible form’’ and is 
therefore able to fill a spiritual need which always exists but of 
which we are now particularly aware. He looks upon art as one 
of the things to which people are now turning in their reaction 
to the breakdown of ‘‘instrumentalism.’’ Looking to the future 
he says: 


Prophecy is an ungrateful function, for no man ean fore- 
east what actually will happen, but we can survey what 
seem to be the most probable trends. Among these are: 


(1) A relapse into barbarism. If poverty becomes more 
intense and wide-spread, if all other goods must be 
sacrificed for the sake of a bare minimum existence, 
then art will disappear but the colleges will disappear 
with it. 

(2) A descent to tyranny. If distrust in democratic 
powers of self-government should increase, and a dic- 
tatorship, either communist or fascist, be established 
in this country, art would survive only as a means of 
official propaganda. Its official art and artists would 
be keenly appreciated, for it would be dangerous to 
do otherwise. Its artists would be trained in govern- 
ment advertising factories. 


(3) A gradual return to general prosperity. In this 
case, it is possible that, sobered by the experience of 
the past few years, and the realization that instru- 
ments are not enough, the study of art might be as 
familiar a part of the curriculum as the study of 
English now is. 


(4) A completely new and unparalleled form of economic 
and social structure. This is the most improbable of 
all, but it is possible. In that case we may expect 
that art and its understanding will alter with the 
novel form of society. 
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If civilization as we know it, a broad and sustained effort 
to realize the best that we can imagine within the limits of 
which we are capable, continues, education will continue 
with it. If education continues, the liberal arts college, the 
basis of our system of higher education, must be improved. 
The most obvious improvement, the one most calculated to 
realize the values that justify the existence of the liberal 
arts college, is more general and more serious study of art 
on the historical basis. 


According to Charles R. Morey, Professor of Art and Archae- 


ology at Princeton: 


The history of art, being at once the most visual and 
therefore the most direct medium wherewith to acquire an 
understanding of former peoples and times, and also the 
only one of the humanities which really takes the student 
through the whole history of civilization, is destined, in my 
opinion and hope, to become in our curricula the integrating 
factor in the liberal education of the student, furnishing the 
armature of historical categories into which he can fit the 
disjointed information acquired in other disciplines, and a 
means whereby he can vitally appropriate the points of view 
of various races and epochs. The language of artistic style, 
onee mastered, enables the student to interrogate the monu- 
ments of the past with no less fruitful result than mastery 
of languages can elicit from its literatures—and in far less 
time. The archaeology of art has already become an impor- 
tant field for graduate work in American universities, and 
will increase its attraction for students in the degree in 
which teachers with sound knowledge of the material of art 
history are demanded for faculties, and curators with sound 
instead oi narrow or superficial training are sought by our 
museums. 


Reflecting his twenty-five years of teaching the history and 
appreciation of art at several institutions, Clarence A. Ward, 
Director of the Art Museum at Oberlin College, expresses the 
belief that the present study and genuine interest in art will 
continue so far as a desire for acquaintance with the field is 


concerned: 





A great increase in travel and a general rise in the culture 
level have been important stimuli to students who have 
wished to know something of this field comparable to the 
knowledge to be obtained in literature, history, and the lan- 
guages. There has, however, been a second group of stu- 
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dents in the last few years who have studied art primarily 
with a view to teaching, writing, or museum work. The 
present economic conditions have naturally so reduced the 
opportunities in these fields that the number of such students 
is greatly reduced. I am inclined to think, however, that 
this is a more or less temporary condition; for there is a 
marked tendency to carry the history and appreciation of 
art back into the secondary schools and this is certain sooner 
or later to create a demand for additional teachers and edu- 
cational workers in our museums. 


On the side of the practice of art, we have found at Ober- 
lin a steady growth both in the number and calibre of our 
students. One of the chief factors in present-day life is the 
desire for self-expression, and many students are finding an 
outlet for such desire in Crawing, painting, modeling, and 
design. Here again the training of artists, properly speak- 
ing, must necessarily be limited in bad times; but given bet- 
ter economic conditions, the demand for both artists and 
teachers will, I believe, assert itself. 


I feel that the fine arts, like music, are now taking their 
place beside literature as very important factors in culture. 
Since this is the case, I am of the opinion that college courses 
in the arts are destined not only to remain but to continue to 
improve in number and quality until they are on a plane 
with those now given in the field of literature. 


Out of his rich experience teaching art at H. Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial College, Ellsworth Woodward, Director Emeritus of 
the Newcomb School of Art, makes the following observations: 


There is an observable change, observable at least over a 
decade of time, in the college attitude toward art. For this 
we may thank the inescapable influence of time which brings 
in its train tokens of dissolving and reforming thought. 
Publications bring to our fascinated notice all the artistic 
ferment of all lands. Reproductions of masterpieces, pic- 
torial advertisements, art exhibitions circulating everywhere, 
collections in museums, all these have a potent share in 
changing our consciousness. 


Possibly the strongest force of ali in focusing attention 
upon art as a social force comes from children whose urge to 
study art will not be denied. Parents are compelled into a 
study of schools, the comparative merits of teachers and 
reputations. Prejudice or indifference yields before a new 
generation which will be served. This may seem fantastic 
when advanced as a solvent of intrenched indifference, but 
the writer has seen it happen many times. 
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As presidents, deans, faculties, and the public become con- 
scious of the measureless influence art has had on civiliza- 
tion, or perhaps it were better to say how great civilizations 
have expressed themselves through art, a subject so im- 
mense, so all-inclusive may some day win through to college 
recognition, and become the welcome companion with other 
factors in liberal education. 


Lota L. Troy, the present Acting Director of the Newcomb 
School of Art, points out two definite tendencies in college art 
today: 


(1) A growing recognition of the importance of some 
knowledge of art in the attempt to understand the long 
period of unwritten history recorded only in monuments. 


(2) The introduction in connection with art history of 
studio practice as laboratory work through which the student 
makes first-hand contacts with original sources. 


When this historical and scientific approach to art becomes 
general, I look forward to a gradual recognition of all genu- 
ine creative art as a liberator of the human spirit, hence in 
a true sense, a liberal art. 


Commenting on the phenomenal growth of interest in art edu- 
eation at Ohio State University, Ralph Fanning, Professor of 
Fine Arts at that University, says: 


In 1923, 1138 students were enrolled in 28 art courses of- 
fered by the Department of Fine Arts, which is under the 
administration of the College of Education. The 1933 reg- 
istration is 3228 in 56 different course offerings. The fac- 
ulty devoted entirely to art instruction has in the course of 
ten years grown from a staff of seven to a staff of nineteen. 


In comparing the two college catalogues of 1923 and 1933, 
one sees a marked development in the organization of cur- 
ricula as well as in the variety of courses offered. Of special 
interest are the curricula for the training of students in pro- 
fessional courses, in landscape architecture, ceramic art, 
teacher training and in specialization for sculpture, paint- 
ing, design, and art history, which ties up to the growing 
demand for trained museum workers. 


The recent years of depression have, contrary to the usual 
course of events, seen no depression in interest or number of 
students. In fact the Department of Fine Arts seems to be 
called upon to help solve for many people the problem of 
greater leisure. There has been a marked increase in inter- 
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est and demand for more advanced work and graduate 
study in many fields. The interest in technical performance 
is rivaled by the interest in general cultural study provided 
by the curricula of art history and art appreciation. We 
foresee no decline in this interest, but must face the prob- 
lems brought about by greatly reduced budgets and in- 
creased work and responsibility 


And from Rexford Newcomb, Dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts at the University of Illinois, come similar observa- 
tions concerning the place of art education in training for 
leisure : 


If I can read the signs of the times we are moving defi- 
nitely into a planned world. By 1950, it is estimated by 
social students, the population in the United States will be- 
come static. In a great land with plenty of room for every- 
one and with resources and facilities for the support of 
human life that exceed those of any nation on the face of 
the globe, a correct distribution will make available to all 
our people not only the necessities of life but also a broad 
margin of leisure for the enjoyment of those things which 
are after all the birthright of every developing soul. 


Our present national problem, of course, is that of mak- 
ing the correct adjustment that will so distribute our mate- 
rial benefits that the greatest good may come to all our 
people. President Roosevelt is deeply concerned with that 
program but he has also stated emphatically in many an 
utterance that spiritual and moral values are just as impor- 
tant as—in fact cannot be separated from—material consid- 
erations. Our resources of natural beauty in our forests, 
recreation areas and national parks he has especially 
stressed. 


The President realizes as do we all that an increasing 
measure of leisure is at hand and that leisure without some- 
thing worth while with which to fill leisure hours, will in it- 
self constitute a great national danger. Here it seems to me 
art and art instruction must step in to do its part. Not only 
must we reach as completely as possible the boys and girls 
whom we meet in the school but we must be prepared to 
demonstrate wherein lies the efficacy of beauty; that in the 
aesthetic experience we find a release from the practical de- 
mands of living; that it offers a restoration of the wholeness 
of self which is constantly being shattered by the conflicting 
upheavals of struggling life about us. 
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No doubt the mechanization of life will continue, but a 
complete mastery of the machine and a correct social per- 
spective will soon make it possible for us to escape nerve- 
racking, spirit-crushing cities—the greatest machines that a 
mechanistic age has built up—and to return to normal liv- 
ing near to Nature. Meanwhile the advance of science and 
invention will further emancipate us from drudgery and 
give us wider leisure for the enjoyment of still greater 
beauties that creative science in league with art will make 
possible. Already the radio has brought a rich warmth of 
good music into every home. Television may soon bring the 
joy of beautiful color, form and motion as well. Color mu- 
sic, either played upon a clavilux or called into being 
through an electrical response of pleasurable sound, will ere 
long be the happy enjoyment of all. Best of all, industry 
will embrace beauty in all its manifestations and so reorgan- 
ize its processes that the true creative joy that came to 
master-craftsmen In bygone days will again enter factory 
and shop. 

We shall need definitely to train for a correct utilization 
of the coming leisure. We shall need to attain to an imagi- 
nation and a taste to love that which most enriches; to be 
carried by a contemplation of order and beauty to a vivid 
faith in the ideal. This, aside from the training of profes- 
sional artists—architects, painters, sculptors, musicians—is 
the greatest future business of the art school and teacher 
who thus becomes more than an artist in the accepted sense; 
for, whereas the poet, the musician and the painter express 
through their works their aesthetic experience, the teacher 
of art becomes a sculptor who molds and models the human 
clay and tempers the spiritual and emotional stuff of his 
students. 


John S. Ankeney, who, after nearly thirty years in the active 
teaching field, has for the past four years been Director of the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, expresses the opinion that Amer- 
ica is entering a great renaissance in the arts and that the future 
of art in America is much safer in the hands of the college than 
in the hands of narrowly trained specialists, provided the col- 
lege will treat the subject of art fairly. He recognizes two dis- 
tinct tendencies in the organization of college art departments 
today: (1) the movement, which is gaining headway, especially 
in the Middle Western state universities, to place college art on 
a professional basis, organizing the courses into a school confer- 
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ring special degrees as Bachelor of Fine Arts (in Art, Music, 
ete.) on graduation, and (2) the aim to develop an art depart- 
ment in the college proper which shall treat its subject as thor- 
oughly as does any other department, allowing students to offer 
a major or a minor in art toward the regular college degree. 
Believing that the second plan is the more intelligent procedure, 
he offers the following as essential points to be kept in mind: 


All courses offered in the subject must be thoroughly or- 
ganized from the college student’s standpoint and the whole 
subject revalued from this angle. 


As the other departments of the college furnish back- 
ground and accessory courses the art department can con- 
cern itself solely with art. This places the responsibility on 
the art department to see that every student is given breadth 
of view from contact with the development of the whole 
field, past and present, as well as training in technical and 
theoretical knowledge. 


As the ideas of art are conveyed through organized means 
of expression, or language, the student of visual art can most 
easily learn its nature, as do the students of the auditory 
languages, through practice and experiment, at least to the 
extent of being able to think freely in terms of its own 
elements and characteristics. This experimental practice 
should systematically lead to a thorough acquaintance with 
the principles governing the two fields of representation and 
design considered as separate regions of thought in their ex- 
treme forms but as being applied simultaneously in general 
practice. 


Scholarship in art, as in other fields, must take cognizance 
of every phase of its subject and not disdain an insight into 
the true nature of every part of the great whole. The pos- 
sibility of investigation into all sorts of phenomena bearing 
on the visual life of the individual and the nation opens be- 
fore the graduate art students equipped for scientific re- 
search in any one of many fields as history, criticism, tech- 
nique, visual laws, to name a few of the obvious branches 
open for investigation. 


For the general college student, certain of the art courses 
should offer the elementary acquaintance he seeks as a basis 
for a more intelligent realization of art in life and to serve 
him in his own contacts with art objects. 


For the student majoring in art with the hope of entering 
the professional field later, if found adapted to it, the col- 
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lege can give a much broader foundation than does the pro- 
fessional art school, and also impart sound practice to the 
extent of the time applied to it. After graduation he is bet- 
ter prepared for general relations in life and if entering the 
art profession he can fight it out alone, as most of our 
writers have done, or go to skilled craftsmen and art centers 
for advanced technical instruction. The point is, he will 
have a background of experience from which to judge as to 
his needs. 

The previous ideas are based on the belief that the col- 
lege, if once awakened to its own responsibilities, could safe- 
guard and develop American art better than the professional 
art school. 


Charlotte Leaming, Professor of Art Appreciation and the 
History of Art at Colorado College, looks upon art as ‘‘an in- 
dispensable cooperative factor with other fields of instruction”’ 
and therefore expresses the conviction that the future of college 
instruction in art should be assured: 


There seems to be in every field of education an increasing 
tendency toward the practical, apparent even before the 
urge of the present financial condition, and art too is feel- 


ing this influence. The most popular classes in art are 
those which the students feel will be most useful either as 
applied to living conditions or to a useful intelligence in art, 
such as courses in: minor arts, fundamentals of art, art ap- 
preciation, modern art, ete. I fully agree with the idea that 
‘‘a teacher should no more teach only such things as the stu- 
dent wants, than a doctor should administer only such 
medicine as the patient finds palatable,’’ yet so long as there 
is desire coupled with the pursuit of some worthy aim, it 
must increase the energy put forth for its attainment. 


College instruction in art should be conducted along 
practical lines for the development of appreciation of all 
things useful and beautiful in life. It should present a high 
standard of culture for those seeking either aesthetic satis- 
faction in art or for those following the more practical aim 
of art as a vocation. It is essential that the theory of art 
be accompanied by practice art for its complete understand- 
ing. It is necessary to provide time and money for such 
practice art so that it may be presented in a manner suited 
to college standards. The importance of art instruction as 
the greatest factor in sight efficiency and as a source of aes- 
thetic training cannot be overstated. Art instruction is 
from every point of view such a desirable and necessary fac- 
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tor in life that it should be placed on the plane of the best 
that a college may offer a student. 


Paul Cret, practicing architect and Professor of Design at the 
University of Pennsylvania, points out the necessity for the rec- 
ognition by the faculty of the interrelation between art and the 
other fields of learning: 


It is most gratifying to observe the improvement in the 
attitude of college faculties toward instruction in art. 
Without their collaboration, such courses attract but a lim- 
ited number of students. When the Classical Language 
Department is convinced that a survey of ancient art is an 
indispensable commentary to the Greek and Roman authors, 
when the English Department feels that the study of the 
Elizabethans presupposes a knowledge of the aims of the 
Renaissance in England, when the Department of History 
illustrates medieval or modern European history by its 
monuments and customs, then only will a real advance be 
made. 


To convince the scientific faculties that free-hand draw- 
ing is essential to anyone pursuing scientific studies and that 
all the higher civil engineering schools of Europe have long 
ago recognized the necessity of a course in architectural his- 
tory, ought to be also a part of the next decade’s campaign 
for college instruction in the fine arts, a campaign directed 
to the faculties more than to the students. 


his interrelation is also stressed by Agnes Rindge, Professor 
of Art at Vassar College: 


The fine arts are being more and more recognized as con- 
erete checks on historical and archaeological endeavor, as 
well as in other aspects of artistic creation. We are contin- 
ually requested to lend supplementary illustrative material 
to other courses in history and literature, to give lectures 
with parallels in the development of ideas seen in the ob- 
jects, for instance in modern painting or medieval history. 
This recognition of the cogency of the material of fine arts 
is alone sufficient to insure the status of the field in the lib- 
eral arts college. The subject is no longer a cause. 


Marjorie S. Logan, Director of the Department of Art at 
Milwaukee-Downer College, says that the present trend ‘‘is hap- 
pily away from the narrow restrictions which once limited 
students seeking higher education with art as their major in- 
terest.’’ 
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Some colleges offered a purely intellectual approach in 
historical and archaeological study of the art of the past. 
Any technical training which was available tended to regard 
manual dexterity as an end in itself, rather than a means to 
fuller creative expression. While both these aspects of art 
study have their valuable part in a well-rounded education, 
neither recognizes the fact, well stated by Berenson, that ‘‘it 
is not what man knows but what man feels that concerns 
art.”’ 


The immediate needs for art in college life lead on toward 
the ultimate needs of future citizens, both as creative artists 
and as supporters of the arts. Opportunity must be given 
in college for growth in appreciation and interpretation, 
as well as for obtaining factual information about the arts. 
Granted that appreciation itself cannot be taught, definite 
education for appreciation is possible. Opportunities for 
study of comparative aesthetics, as of comparative litera- 
ture, should be given all college students. 


She goes so far as to suggest that ‘‘the study of design with op- 
portunity for creative arrangement of visual elements could well 
be required of all college students, as English composition is now 
required.’’ 


The visual aspects of life involve more frequent use of the 
elements and principles of design in the choice and arrange- 
ment of material things, than do the needs of the average life 
for written composition. And, while the purpose of such 
experimentation is primarily to develop understanding of 
art structure and ability to interpret and appreciate the arts, 
creative power of a high order is sometimes discovered in 
unexpected sources. College students interested in visual 
art for cultural development, and unaware of any special 
aptitude for creative expression, have found their life work 
in some field of art after an introductory study of design has 
opened their eyes to the wide possibilities for art in the 
world about them. These students must be given opportu- 
nity for creative work, however inadequate the first efforts 
may be, from the beginning of their college course. They 
will increase their knowledge of line, form and color in 
drawing and painting courses and steadily grow in ability 
to express ideas in their chosen art form. 


George J. Cox, Chairman of the Art Department of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, to which he has recently 
gone after a long experience in the teaching of art at Columbia 
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University, expresses the conviction that until art departments 
acquire an authority equal at least to that now vested in other 
departments, the average educator will continue to look upon art 
as a frill and rate art appreciation ‘‘as a matter of taste, 1.e., 
prejudice + inherited misbelief x lack of conviction — knowledge.’’ 


I am painfully aware that we art teachers have contrib- 
uted to this state of affairs, and the art department of any 
progressive university must aim at a dual goal: the encour- 
agement of that rare phenomenon, the creative spirit, and 
the dissemination of a sound practical aesthetic. These two 
fields would embrace many things, from original architec- 
ture and sculpture to the improvement of our own facades, 
and include that most important field now almost neglected, 
or only practiced in a fragmentary way, civic art. 


The old ‘‘fine arts,’’ so often all very fine but not art, are 
almost outmoded in certain respects. Yet the accent is still 
too much upon the Beaux Arts beatitudes, and we leave the 
propagation of the Art Spirit to our great stores, which nat- 
urally do it with a view to fatter dividends rather than as 
an enlargement of human values. 


Believing the true artist to be an essential factor in shap- 
ing our social patterns I would be the last to neglect the 
higher branches of instruction in art, but the immense in- 
crease in the numbers of ‘‘artists’’ in the last few genera- 
tions has not resulted in a noticeable improvement in the 
amenities of our own. Professor Dow, my old chief at 
Columbia, saw the aim of art instruction as ‘‘the education 
of the whole people for appreciation’’—the true objective 
still, indeed; but a painfully long job—which may be expe- 
dited if we can make our college departments the spearheads 
of an active and even passionate intolerance of ugliness. 


The ideal program of college instruction in art will in- 
tegrate with other departments in a practical manner. The 
general aim should be to make art function in life, here and 
now. Our objective at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is to make the Art Department function, if possible, 
as effectively as the Science Department or the Physical 
Education Department in the betterment of existence gen- 
erally, and to foster the creative impulse without which art, 
and humanity, perishes. Art to us is the most potent tool 
in the reshaping of the modern world, and at the same time 
is as effective as poetry and music in offering an escape; in 
short, an instrument and a dream. 
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Roi Partridge, Professor of Art and Director of the Art Gal- 
lery at Mills College, says that the progress in the teaching of 
art must be accompanied in the future as in the past by three 
factors: (1) public need, (2) official encouragement, and (3) an 
impression on contemporary life. 


The stress may have been upon one or the other in vary- 
ing periods. Who is to say which of these in the past had 
preference, or which will be the most vigorous in the future? 
Will encouragement of further advances in this field lag un- 
til the teaching of art has proved itself yet more worthy? 
Will the demand for the subject in an aging civilization be- 
come so urgent that colleges will be impelled to enlarge the 
attention and economic grants which they devote to art? 
Will the impress of art on life exceed academic understand- 
ing and approval? 


To think of public need is to be aware that this is indeed 
great. Misunderstanding, and even that ‘‘want of knowl- 
edge’’ which we call ignorance, is common, with consequent 
unnecessary antagonism, not only toward the esoteric and 
admittedly questionable experiments of painters, but even 
toward inescapable matters such as contemporary trends in 
architecture and the design of utilitarian objects; trends in- 
evitably arising out of a growing awareness of function, 
coupled with increasing skill in our designers. Nor is this 
antagonism toward the changing forms in which art clothes 
itself confined to the uneducated, where it is the more easily 
understood. Opposed to this public need of art is the ar- 
tists’ need of the public, with a large and unfortunate gap 
between the two which the college can help to bridge. 


However, it is not difficult to believe that approval of col- 
leges in all aspects of art is still on the increase, reflecting 
public need and support. At least this seems true of the 
West, where practically not a college exists that does not 
have an art department or at least active art classes in other 
departments, as in education. 


In order to reach and serve more effectively the undergradu- 
ate who is not specializing in art, Alfred M. Brooks, Professor 
of Fine Arts at Swarthmore College, would shift the ‘‘ venerable 
emphasis’’ from the art of painting to the arts of drawing and 
architecture: 


Architecture, most useful of the arts, as well as first in 
importance, is one which can be universally seen and studied 
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in the flesh, so to speak. Drawing, which underlies every 
art, and is so lovely an art in itself, can be adequately seen, 
and for this reason intelligently studied in reproductions. 
This is not true of painting. Art education, except where 
it has museums at its disposal, still continues to put the cart 
before the horse. 


He also strongly advocates the development of a more intimate 
tie-up of the instruction in art with the rest of the college cur- 
riculum, especially the work in history, social sciences, aesthet- 
ies, and the languages. 

Marion D. Pease, Professor of Art at Skidmore College, makes 
a plea for the inclusion and consideration of art of our own day, 
discussed in its own context, as well as with reference to periods 
in the past to which it is related. 


The art of our own day should be acknowledged and con- 
sidered. The college student is much concerned with the 
modern world and must needs be a part of it. One wishes 
that art might be divorced from periods, from dates, and 
from countries, to be studied for its own compelling form. 
The basis would then be in a study and realization of the art 
elements, upon considerations of plastic relationships, and 
would demand active participation on the part of the stu- 
dent in mastering and understanding the language of art. 
It would demand a reverent contemplation of art, that liv- 
ing force revealing itself in the work of the great masters. 
Colleges would then search for that comparatively rare per- 
son, a combination of the sensitive artist and the well in- 
formed and sufficiently practical teacher. 


Let us further hope that the college will provide time and 
place for his artist-teacher to refresh herself or himself in 
creative work, that the students may participate in some 
measure in the thrilling experience of molding out of com- 
mon materials something of permanent and living beauty. 
Feeling and appreciation thus gained will make the art of 
tomorrow safer, provide a public desirous and appreciative 
of finer things, furnish a greater and more intelligent dis- 
crimination so needed amid the clutter of the commonplace. 


We are living in an intensely realistic and scientific age. 
What wonder, then, that the teaching of art in colleges 
should be done more adequately from the point of view of 
the archaeologist, the architect, the skilled technician, or the 
connoisseur! There is technique, there is history and 
science, and there is art. In my opinion we have been for 
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the most part concerned with the first two. I do not wish 
to detract from the importance of such study, I merely wish 
to state that they do not, in themselves, meet the problem of 
art education in colleges today; they are essentially materi- 
alistic and realistic, the husk and not the kernel. 


Just as museums are today taking on new and vital quali- 
ties which make them a revelation and a joy to hosts 
of people, as the crowded and somewhat dusty plaster casts 
have given place to a few originals, well placed and lighted, 
so art instruction in the college, if it is to be vital and pre- 
sent a living and growing interest to college students, must 
provide wide contacts with art forms and expressions, stu- 
dents must be allowed to see, to feel, and to do, as well as to 
know. 


Limiting his remarks to the field of graduate instruction, in 
which he is engaged, Walter W. S. Cook, Professor of Fine Arts 
at New York University, says that not only is graduate work in 
the arts constantly increasing but that the quality of students 
grows better from year to year as a resu!t of the improvement 
in art instruction in the undergraduai*> departments of our 
American colleges. 


From a graduate point of view, it is highly essential that 
a student have a good background in the field of history and 
languages before beginning advanced graduate work. There 
is a constant demand for trained people who can enter the 
museum and university fields. To meet this need, the 
Graduate Division of the Department of Fine Arts at New 
York University trains students for the degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D. This year, we have a 20 per cent increase in regis- 
tration, in spite of the depression, and the quality of stu- 
dents has improved most decidedly in the last three years. 


Believing that the provision of adequate physical equipment 
is one of the most important aspects of the future development 
of effective college programs in the arts, Philip B. Whitehead, 
Professor of Fine Arts at Beloit College, makes these sugges- 
tions : 

To symbolize the importance of art in a liberal college 
education and to provide for its most effective teaching, 
there should be on every college campus a beautiful build- 


ing, intelligently planned as the home of the fine arts de- 
partment. In this building there should be galleries, class 
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rooms, work rooms, and a library; these should be designed 
to meet the needs of the department so far as they can be 
foreseen and should have possibilities of enlargement, rear- 
rangement, and adaptation to changing needs. It is to be 
hoped that in the future a fine arts building will become as 
prominent a feature of the college campus as the gym- 
nasium and the hall of science. 


In the planning and equipping of a college art building, 
the aims of the college teaching of art need to be kept 
clearly in mind. The college art department cannot com- 
pete with the professional schools of art. The purpose of 
the college art department is not to train artists but to 
arouse among college students a genuine interest in art and 
to develop in them an intelligent understanding and appre- 
ciation of art. Courses of an elementary character in draw- 
ing, painting, modeling, and design, and in various handi- 
crafts are included in the college curriculum because they 
serve this purpose. The equipment needed for these courses 
is so comparatively simple and inexpensive that it does not 
present a serious problem. Yet in the planning of a college 
art building, space should be more generously provided for 
classrooms in applied art than has generally been done. 


The primary emphasis in college teaching of art should be 
laid upon the history, criticism, and appreciation of art. 
The equipment for the courses in history and appreciation 
of art should therefore be built up with the purpose of train- 
ing the student to see, to discriminate, and to discover the 
qualities of material and style which he must see and under- 
stand before he can appreciate art. In the choice of equip- 
ment for teaching art, I would therefore stress first of all 
the necessity of building up a collection of photographs to 
illustrate the courses given or contemplated. The photo- 
graphs should constitute the bulk of the material assigned to 
the class for intensive study. All the photographs used in 
an art course should -be of the best quality obtainable, for 
photographs are at best a poor substitute for the originals 
which they reproduce. Color prints should be used wher- 
ever they truly reproduce the originals, both because a good 
deal of modern painting lends itself admirably to color re- 
production and also because black and white reproductions 
of the work of such painters as Von Gogh and Cézanne are 
little better than caricatures of the originals. All photo- 
graphs and other reproductions used for study should be 
attractively as well as conveniently and serviceably mounted 
and labeled. 
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An adequate art library is but little less important than ] 
the photograph collection. In estimating the needs of a de- 
partmental library in the field of art, as in any field of col- 
lege teaching, two considerations must be kept in mind. 
The first of these is the need of providing for the teacher 
the means of constantly enlarging his knowledge and of con- 
tinually revitalizing his interest in his subject. There is no 
other way in which the teaching in a college can be main- 
tained at a high enough level of scholarship to stimulate and 
guide the more active minds among students. As few teach- 
ers will have the means to acquire an adequate private li- 
brary in a field where books are vastly more expensive than 
in most fields, the college must provide them. In the second 
place, the library must be large enough to make possible a 
wide range of reading to students who develop special inter- 
ests. The library should also receive the best periodicals in 
the field of art and the Art Index. Periodicals should of 
course be promptly bound and placed upon the shelves for 
use by teacher and student. 





A collection of original works of art is indispensable to 
the best teaching of art. The art collection of a college does 
not need to aim at distinction in the museum field through 
the acquisition of celebrated works or through over-special- 
ization in a narrow field. Rather it should be widely diver- 
sified in order that it may serve in as many ways as possible 
to illustrate the courses offered by the department. It 
should contain good examples of painting, drawing, prints, 
and sculpture, and should illustrate a variety of styles, 
periods, and techniques. It should be well supplied with 
fine specimens of the craftsman’s work in the minor arts. 
There should also be a special study collection of articles 
that are not too precious to be handled by the students. 


Holmes Smith, Professor Emeritus of the History of Art at 
Washington University, believes that the development of college 
instruction in art would be greatly aided through the more lib- 
eral interchange of ideas between those engaged in the teaching 
of this subject in the college. 





What is urgently needed is an organ through which teach- 
ers might discuss their problems, experiments and experi- 
ences. While there are many excellent periodicals devoted 
to the subject matter of art and archaeology, there is none 
devoted wholiy or chiefly to those problems of departmental 
administration, teaching, and equipment, which must be 
solved before the academic study of art can take its place 
alongside the older traditional branches of learning. 
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He suggests as some of the problems to be solved: 


Pre-college art; preparation for the study of art in the college. 

Standardization of statements of college art courses (titles 
and objectives). 

Curricular and other limitations in the selection by college 
students of art courses. 

Student personnel: tendency for the feminine to outnumber 
the masculine enrolment. 

Credit for art work counting towards various degrees. 

Credit for practice in art towards various degrees. 

Sources of material for art study. 

A photographic research institute. 

Use of color reproductions as illustrations (plates and lantern 
slides). 

Interrelation between the college art department and those 
other departments and schools which are not concerned 
with art. 

Training of the artist and his cultural development. 

Promotion of graduate work in art. 

Training of the college art teacher. 

Interrelation between the college art department, the art 
school, the school of architecture, the department of 
archaeology and the college museum of art. 

Special degrees in art. 

Present tendency to stress research as an end rather than as 
an aid to understanding, criticism, and appreciation. 

Means of cultivating creative self-expression in the arts. 


This symposium of opinion from college teachers of art is note- 
worthy in a number of respects. It offers evidence that art edu- 
cation has enlisted in its service men and women of singular 
intelligence, independence of thought, progressiveness and vision. 
The conflicting views expressed indicate a wholesome divergence 
in attitudes and emphases. Some of these may be, to a degree, 
reconciled with time; others are inherent in a subject of such 
vitality, so deeply rooted in human emotion, so concerned with 
personal tastes and individual enthusiasms. 

Even more significant that the variety of viewpoints encoun- 
tered is the recurrence of certain basic concepts: that there is in 
the colleges an awakening to the importance of art as an integral 
part of liberal culture; that studio practice and creative effort 
are important adjuncts to the appreciation of artistic achieve- 
ment; that the arts are closely interrelated with the other fields 
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of learning, that a just comprehension of history, literature, 
philosophy and science involves an acquaintance with and ap- 
preciation of art; that the present emphasis upon leisure as a 
social problem has given art instruction new opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


IV 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES’ 
Arts ProGRAM 


The first organized effort to stimulate interest in art among 
undergraduates in the American colleges was initiated by the 
American Institute of Architects. The great need for art train- 
ing in college, which was becoming more apparent every year, 
was so keenly felt by practicing architects that the American 
Institute of Architects undertook to bring this deficiency in the 
education of American students to the attention of the educators 
of the country. In 1919 the Institute, through its Committee 
on Education, enlisted the interest and cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges in this movement to make art in- 
struction an essential and integral part of the education of every 
American student. 

The purpose of the Association of American Colleges, since its 
inception in 1915, has been the consideration of questions relat- 
ing to the promotion of higher education in all its forms in the 
colleges which hold membership in the Association, and the 
discussion and prosecution of such plans as may tend to make 
these institutions more efficient. In the attainment of that end 
the Association has operated both through its professionally 
trained headquarters staff and through a number of standing 
commissions, and has also enlisted the services of specialists in 
the various fields of college administration and teaching, who 
have contributed of their wide experience and professional 
judgment. 

One of the most active of these commissions has been that on 
College Architecture and College Instruction in the Fine Arts. 
This commission grew out of a conference committee authorized 
at the fifth annual meeting of the Association in January, 1919, 
‘‘to consider and report on the advisability of establishing 
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courses in colleges on the history and appreciation of the fine 
arts, including architecture.’’ The committee, which consisted 
of the late President John H. T. Main, of Grinnell College, as 
chairman; President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton College, 
and President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, was 
instructed to confer with the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects, as to the content of such 
courses. 

At that meeting George C. Nimmons, representing the Insti- 
tute, presented a paper on ‘‘The Need of Architectural Instruc- 
tion in American Colleges,’’ in which he called attention to the 
effects of the ignorance of the average college graduate and the 
American people generally, of the fine arts and particularly of 
architecture, and pointed out the informational, disciplinary and 
cultural potentialities of such instruction in the liberal arts 
college. At that time, as he stated, ‘‘few of the colleges, aside 
from those having special art or architectural units, provide 
any material instruction in the fine arts, or more especially any 
means of giving the students even a fair understanding of the 
history or principles underlying the practice of these arts.’’ He 
called attention to the long and discouraging struggle in this 
country to establish a recognition of the fine arts, and mentioned 
the services such institutions as the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, and similar institutions 
of other cities were rendering in the hope that the coming gen- 
erations might have sufficient knowledge and appreciation of the 
arts to carry on this development with increasing volume and 
suecess.” 

The deliberations of the Association’s conference committee 
and the representatives of the American Institute of Architects 
were at first concerned primarily with the importance of intro- 
ducing into college curricula courses on the history and apprecia- 
tion of art. After prolonged discussion and correspondence 
extending over a period of four years, a volume on The Signifi- 
cance of the Fine Arts was prepared by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Institute of Architects in collaboration 
with the Association’s conference committee. This much-needed 

23 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. V, No. 3, April, 
1919, pp. 35-49. 
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book, which was published by the Marshall Jones Company in 
1923, was written in such a way as to be suitable as a textbook 
for college courses on the history and appreciation of the fine 
arts and also for general reading and study by those desiring to 
understand the purpose and character of the fine arts. Its ap- 
pearance, under the joint auspices of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Association of American Colleges, marked the 
erystallization of the interest of these two organizations and their 
members in the movement for a wider understanding and appre- 
ciation of architecture and the allied arts. The book itself com- 
prised two parts. Part I was devoted to Architecture, and cov- 
ered Classical Architecture, Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance Architecture, and Modern Architecture. Part II 
was devoted to the Allied Arts and included sections on Seulp- 
ture, Painting, Landstape Design, City Planning, the Industrial 
Arts, and Music. A prize-winning essay on the significance of 
art appeared as an epilogue. The chapters were written by such 
outstanding artists and specialists as C. Howard Walker, Ralph 
Adams Cram, H. Van Buren Magonigle, Paul P. Cret, Lorado 
Taft, Bryson Burroughs, Frederick Law Olmsted, Edward H. 
Bennett, Huger Elliott, and Thomas Whitney Surette. 

Since that time the Association, through its Commission on 
College Architecture and College Instruction in the Fine Arts, 
has functioned within these two fields. At the seventh annual 
meeting of the Association in 1921 the conference committee was 
enlarged by the addition of two new members, President Ray- 
mond M. Hughes, of Miami University, who became chairman 
for that year, and President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College, and made a standing commission concerned both with 
problems of college architecture and with the formulation of defi- 
nite plans for the introduction of instruction in the arts in the 
colleges holding membership in the Association. In recognition 
of the absence of any well-defined standards which might serve 
as a guide, especially for the smaller colleges, and in response to 
a request from many colleges for suggestions as to how instruc- 
tion in the appreciation of the fine arts might be given in con- 
nection with the regular college courses, an outline of such a 
course was prepared by Professor Holmes Smith, of Washington 
University, in collaboration with the joint committee represent- 
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ing the Association and the American Institute of Architects. 
Copies of this outline, which contained as an appendix a list of 
books and of dealers in teaching equipment, were distributed 
to the colleges. 

The Association further encouraged the interest of its mem- 
bers in problems of college architecture and the teaching of the 
fine arts by presenting at the annual meetings stimulating ad- 
dresses on architecture and related subjects by eminent archi- 
tects and art authorities. Henry K. Holsman made a plea for 
‘‘systematic, scientific study and development of art in our 
American colleges’’ in a paper** which he presented at the meet- 
ing in 1920. In addition to the address he delivered at the fifth 
annual meeting in 1919, Mr. Nimmons spoke also at the meeting 
in 1923 on ‘‘The Relation of the Fine Arts to College Educa- 
tion’’*> and two years later reviewed the accomplishments of the 
joint committee representing the Association and the American 
Institute of Architects and indicated methods for stimulating the 
study of the fine arts by college students.” A paper dealing spe- 
cifically with college instruction in art was presented at the meet- 
ing in 1925 by President Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie 
Corporation, in which he discussed the place of the arts in Amer- 
ican life and in American education.”* 

One complete session of the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Association, held in New York in 1926, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of an effective program in the fine arts in the liberal college. 
Papers were also presented by Directors Edward Robinson and 
Huger Elliott of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on ‘‘The Study 
of Art in Our Colleges,’’?* by Secretary Eugene A. Noble of the 
Juilliard Foundation on ‘‘The Study of Music in the Liberal 
College,’’?® and by Professor Henry V. Hubbard of the Harvard 

24 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. VI, No. 2, March, 


1920, pp. 138-147. 

25 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 2, April, 
1923, pp. 153-164. 

26 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XI, No. 2, April, 
1925, pp. 106-109. 

27 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XI, No. 2, April, 
1925, pp. 100-105. 

28 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
April, 1926, pp. 63-73. 

29 Ibid., pp. 74-81. 
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School of Landscape Architecture on ‘‘The Teaching of Land- 
scape Architecture in the Liberal College.’*° By invitation of 
the Department of Education of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Association was entertained at the Museum on this occa- 
sion, and a collection of photographs illustrative of recent devel- 
opments in college architecture, which had been gathered by the 
Association and the Museum, was prepared and placed on dis- 
play at the Museum during the week of the meeting. 

In addition to the addresses on college architecture and in- 
struction in arts which were delivered at the various meetings of 
the Association, the Commission on College Architecture and Col- 
lege Instruction in the Fine Arts presented annual reports on 
problems in the two fields and on the progress it was making in 
meeting them. These reports and addresses have all been pub- 
lished in the Bunuetrn of the Association, as have the other 
papers to which reference is made in this chapter. 

Following the presentation of the Commission’s report in 1925, 
the Association voted that ‘‘inasmuch as there is evidence that 
the teaching of art in the colleges of America is increasing, and 
inasmuch as there is a scarcity of men and women properly quali- 
fied to give college instruction in the fine arts, it is the sense of 
this Association that more adequate provision should be made for 
the training of men and women in this field.’** Early that year 
the Carnegie Corporation, which has consistently supported the 
Association’s program, appropriated the necessary funds for 
making a study of the teaching of the fine arts in typical Ameri- 
ean colleges. 

During 1925-26 Lura Beam, then an associate secretary of the 
Association, was released for this work and spent several months 
in an intensive examination of the situation at institutions in the 
South, Far West, Middle West and East. The report of that in- 
vestigation, a typewritten document of 227 pages,** has been 
characterized by a prominent authority on art education as 

30 Ibid., pp. 82-85. 

31 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XI, No. 1, Febru- 
ary, 1925, pp. 22-23. 

32 Beam, Lura, Art in Colleges. (In order that college administrators 
and students of the teaching of the fine arts may have access to the entire 


report a number of manuscript copies of this report, on file in the Associa- 
tion headquarters, are available on a loan basis.) 
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‘‘deeply interesting, unusual in expression, keenly analytical, 
and direct in its approach to a difficult subject.’’ The introduc- 
tory and concluding chapters were published in the May, 1927, 
issue of the Association BuLLETIN.** A paper on ‘‘Art in the 
Colleges’’ by Royal B. Farnum, in which he summarized and 
commented on the Beam report, was published in the December, 
1928, issue of the BuULLETIN.** 

In 1930 a new study of the academic recognition and encour- 
agement of the practice of the arts, including music, in the cur- 
riculum of the liberal arts college was undertaken. Out of that 
study this report has grown. On February 28, 1931, the Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on College Architecture and College In- 
struction in the Fine Arts authorized the preparation of this 
monograph as a report both on the activities of this Commission 
and on recent developments in this field. 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1930, Charles Moore, Chairman of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, presented a most stimulating 
paper on ‘‘The Place of the Fine Arts in Education.’”** Out of 
his rich experience he indicated the significance of the fine arts 
in the process of making college students more appreciative and 
thoughtful, defining art as the ‘‘manifestation of the soul and 
mind in forms of beauty’’ and developing the theme that the 
main study of the fine arts is ‘‘to inculcate in the pupil a recog- 
nition of beauty, and a love for it—not beauty in the abstract, 
but as embodied in a building, a statue, a painting, in music or 
in literature.”’ 

A further contribution was made to the development of an ap- 
preciation of the fine arts at the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation by the presentation of papers on ‘‘ Art and the College’’ 
by Lorado Taft®* and ‘‘Musie in the Curriculum’’ by John 

33 Beam, Lura, ‘‘ The Place of Art in the Liberal College.’’ AssoctaTION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 3, May, 1927, pp. 265- 


289. 

34 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XIV, No. 6, De- 
cember, 1928, pp. 543-546. 

35 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
March, 1930, pp. 20-30. 
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Erskine.*’ It was at this meeting that the first steps were taken 
to initiate an investigation of the place of music in the life and 
work of the American liberal arts college. That investigation 
has since developed into the College Music Study which is now 
being directed by Randall Thompson, a brilliant young Ameri- 
can composer and student of music, in collaboration with a spon- 
soring committee of eminent educators. The vice-chairman of 
the sponsoring committee, Professor Douglas Moore of Columbia 
University, presented at the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Association in 1933 a brief report of the progress of the study.** 

That study, which has been made possible through a generous 
appropriation from the Carnegie Corporation, was formally be- 
gun in August, 1932. The greater part of the first year was 
spent in a first-hand examination of the status of music, both in 
and out of the curriculum, at thirty-one colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The second year of the study is being 
devoted to the preparation of a report which will discuss all pos- 
sible phases of college music on the basis of the facts and their 
significance. The report is in no way calculated to bring about 
standardization of college music, but will offer certain specific 
recommendations concerning the opportunities which the college 
affords for the musizal cultivation of the layman, the profes- 
sional, and the amateur. 

In addition to the addresses by Lorado Taft and John Erskine, 
to which reference has already been made, the Association pub- 
lished in its BULLETIN during 1931 a series of articles on various 
phases of the fine arts, including those on ‘‘ Education in Music”’ 
by Dean Harold L. Butler of the College of Fine Arts at Syra- 
euse University,*® ‘‘Recent Developments in Music at Columbia 
and Barnard’’ by Professors Daniel Gregory Mason of Columbia 
University and Douglas Moore of Barnard College,*° ‘‘The Negro 
in Art’’ by Professor Alain Locke of Howard University,*? and 

37 Ibid., pp. 66-73. 

38 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
March, 1933, pp. 99-102. 
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‘“‘The Educational Value of Beauty’’ by Ralph Adams Cram.*? 
The responsibility of the colleges in stimulating both an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the fine arts was also discussed 
at length in articles on ‘‘The College and Leisure’’ by President 
William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College,** and ‘‘Creative 
Education in the College’’ by the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, Robert L. Kelly.** 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of the Association, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1932, Director Walter H. Siple of the Cin- 
einnati Art Museum discussed ‘‘Cooperation Between Art Mu- 
seums and Colleges,’’ in which he pointed out the various forms 
such cooperation might take to the mutual advantage of both 
groups, and particularly ways in which the facilities of the mu- 
seums might be utilized to enrich the academic program.*® He 
also arranged a special art exhibit at the Museum to which those 
attending the meeting were invited. 

This brief resumé is indicative of both the extent and the char- 
acter of the interest manifested by the Association of American 
Colleges and its membership in the recognition of the place the 
fine arts occupy in a liberal education. Reference has also been 
made to the specific achievements and contributions which have 
been made in the name of the Association toward the promotion 
of the movement to make art instruction an integral part of the 
education of the college youth of this country. The present 
study summarizes the recent developments in college instruction 
in art and by reference to outstanding programs of work and sig- 
nificant procedures endeavors to suggest ways in which college 
instruction in art may be further developed and improved. 

A detailed historical account of the activities of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in the field of college architecture is 
included in the introductory chapter of the volume on Architec- 
tural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick Larson 
and Archie M. Palmer, published in 1933 by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE DIVISIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


ROBERT L. KELLY anp RUTH E. ANDERSON 


THE past fifteen years have witnessed a revolution of ideas 

and practices in the field of higher education. Innovations, 
experiments, and changes are characteristic of the period. Here, 
as elsewhere in modern life, tradition and precedent are impa- 
tiently flung aside. Change is the order of the day. 

The most significant developments are without doubt found in 
the curriculum organization of the liberal arts college. Honors 
courses, comprehensive examinations, tutorial systems, the con- 
ference plan of study, individualization, are among those most 
widely publicized. The reorganization of the curriculum on 
divisional lines, hov-zver, has been even more generally adopted. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the degree or the extent to which 
synthetic processes in curriculum building are supplanting the 
former analytic methods a factual study was made on which this 
article is based. An inquiry from one of our college presidents 
suggested the investigation which was expanded to more compre- 
hensive proportions. 

Divisional organization has developed on both the horizontal 
and vertical planes. The former is characterized by the ‘‘lower”’ 
and ‘‘upper’’ divisions, periods of exploration and concentration 
respectively. In the latter the field of knowledge is presented to 
the student in large units through the grouping together of sub- 
jects and departments, as for example, the biological sciences, 
social studies, arts, and languages. 


I. THe Horizontau Division 


Some distinction between the work of the first two and last two 
years of the college course has long been generally recognized 
and accepted. It may not go beyond the requirement of certain 
courses for freshmen and sophomores and the provision for con- 
centration upon major and minor subjects in the final years. It 
may mean simply that courses of a certain level are open to upper 
classmen only and that those of lower ranking may not be taken 
by them for credit. But irrespective of such rules and regula- 
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tions, the freshman and sophomore years, in so far as methods of 
teaching and courses of study are concerned, are usually con- 
sidered an extension, presumably at a higher level, of the work 
in the secondary school. It is expected that in the lower division 
the student will make a general survey of the principal fields of 
knowledge. To insure a proper distribution of his studies as 
well as afford an opportunity of discovering his interests and 
aptitudes, most of the work in the first two years is prescribed 
either in terms of group or subject specifications. During this 
period the student is supposed to acquire the essential tools for 
further study. The work of the upper division is largely 
focused upon the student’s field of concentration. It is a period 
of ‘‘specialization’’ as contrasted with the ‘‘generalization’’ or 
exploration in the first two years. The upper classman is ex- 
pected to assume more responsibility for and self-direction in 
his study, to approach more closely the graduate level of study, 
to become familiar with and to employ some of the methods of 
research. 

The formal organization of the curriculum on these two levels 
is, however, comparatively recent, but in one form or another 
and to a greater or less degree is found in an increasing number 
of institutions. Since this trend closely parallels the rise of the 
junior college, there is little doubt but that the rapid growth of 
such institutions has stimulated the development of this type of 
divisional organization in the four-year college, where it was 
already recognized in principle, if not in practice. 

In California where the junior college has had its most spec- 
tacular success practically every four-year college is organized 
into ‘‘lower and upper divisions.’’ For obvious reasons the 
term ‘‘junior and senior college,’’ adopted by many other insti- 
tutions to designate these same levels of instruction, has been 
avoided. On the other hand, in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States where the junior college has made less progress, 
this type of divisional organization is also less popular. It is 
probably true that the influences which in the East have reacted 
unfavorably to the junior college idea are also responsible for 
the reluctance of its institutions to adopt curriculum organiza- 
tion on the horizontal plane. 
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In a catalogue study of 676 institutions of higher learning, 
136 or 20 per cent indicate a more or less formal curriculum 
organization of this type. However, since some of the catalogues 
were a year or two old, it is possible that more up-to-date infor- 
mation would revise the figures upward. 

‘‘Lower and upper divisions,’’ used by sixty-four colleges, 
and ‘‘junior and senior college,’’ employed by forty-two others 
are the most usual designations applied to the two levels of in- 
struction, but a variety of nomenclature is found. ‘‘Junior and 
senior divisions,’’ ‘‘years of generalization and specialization,”’ 
‘‘lower and upper levels,’’ have been adopted by several insti- 
tutions. ‘‘First and second divisions,’’ ‘‘general and major 
divisions,’’ ‘‘college and university divisions’’ are also used in 
rare instances. One institution simply divides its course into 
two parts. At Colorado College the first two years are known 
as the ‘‘School of Arts and Sciences,’’ the student having a 
choice of three ‘‘Schools’’—Letters and Fine Arts, Social Sci- 
ence, and Natural Science—for more advanced work. At Chi- 
cago the upper division is no longer a part of the College Yale 
with its ‘‘Freshman Year,’’ which is operated as a distinct unit 
of administration, has chosen a different method of division. 

Several institutions illustrate the process of divisional organi- 
zation. One catalogues its courses as ‘‘lower and upper class.”’ 
In another only the biology department differentiates courses 
into ‘‘lower and upper division,’’ while in a third this distinction 
is made in most of the departments. In due time, no doubt, these 
colleges will develop well-defined divisions. 

The student enrolled in the undergraduate college of Johns 
Hopkins University has at the end of his second year the choice 
of continuing in work for the baccalaureate degree in the college 
or of entering the School of Higher Studies as a candidate for 
the Master’s or Doctor’s degree. In either case he must apply 

to the Board of Collegiate Studies for permission to remain in 
college. Should he elect to enter the School of Higher Studies 
he must apply for admission to the department in which he 
expects to study, as each sets its own requirements and is the 
sole judge of the student’s ability and preparation. 

With a somewhat different purpose in view the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota offers a two-year course to 
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provide a broadened intellectual training for students seeking 
‘an overview of modern life and of man’s activities.’’ ‘‘It is,’’ 
President Coffman says, ‘‘a new experiment, an adventure in 
the field of higher education. It is intended to provide a supe- 
rior intellectual opportunity for a body of university students 
whose needs cannot now be adequately met by the existing or- 
ganization of the University.’’ 

With apparently the same objective Indiana University has 
recently inaugurated a two-year elective course designed for 
those students who expect to remain in college but one or two 
years. The student may select courses in accordance with indi- 
vidual needs and desires, all requirements except those in En- 
glish composition, military training, and physical education 
being waived. 

Eight institutions confer the Associate in Arts degree upon 
the completion of the two-year course. At Lewis Institute the 
title of ‘‘ Associate’’ is given to students who have reached the 
mid-point in the regular four-year curriculum. One college 
“‘eraduates’’ students from its junior college division. Nine- 
teen others give certificates or diplomas upon the successful 
termination of a two-year course. At Indiana University the 
student must attain an average grade of ‘‘C’’ in sixty semester 
hours to qualify for the certificate. The majority, however, do 
not regard the work of the first two years as terminal and hence 
make no formal recognition of its completion, either by the con- 
ferring of degrees or certificates. 

The pre-professional courses outlined in many catalogues, some 
of which are intended to prepare the student for entrance at the 
end of his second year to medical, law, engineering, or other 
vocational schools, are not divisional organizations in the sense 
of this study and were not included in the investigation. 

Some institutions require the junior certificate for entrance to 
the upper division. Scripps College and Brothers College re- 
quire a comprehensive examination for admission to junior 
standing. One college administers a Sophomore Achievement 
Examination to those wishing to enroll in the upper division. 
In two others examinations at the end of the second year are 
prerequisites for further study. Reed College sets an examina- 
tion at the end of the third year as a method of determining the 
candidate’s fitness to enter the senior class. 
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It is apparent from the material presented that two philoso- 
phies are represented in these divisional organizations. In most 
instances it was intended, originally, that the divisional organiza- 
tion should be exactly what the designation implies—lower divi- 
sion and upper division, junior college and senior college, ete. 
There are institutions, however, that feature a two-year course 
with a terminal degree or certificate for the student who does not 
expect to continue his college education. In contrast to divi- 
sional organization on a purely functional basis it represents an 
adaptation and adjustment to supposed present-day needs and 
demands. In some instances, at least, it openly competes with 
the junior college. 


II. THe Verticau Division 


Like the divisional type of organization just described, the 
grouping of subjects or departments has for years been an ac- 
cepted principle in educational policy although it has found stout 
resistance from advocates of departmentalization and early spec- 
ialization. Likewise, the formal organization of the curriculum 
on this basis is a recent development. While the grouping of 
departments for the purpose of selecting majors, minors, or elec- 
tives—both free and restricted—has long been a practice in 
many colleges, the use of groups to insure proper distribution 
of work and the statement of requirements in terms of groups is 
relatively new. 

In fact only eleven years ago the Association’s Commission on 
the Organization of the Curriculum reported* that colleges as a 
class had never put the group system to the test as a means of 
unifying the students’ curriculum. It was found that in the 
few instances where the groups did function it was as a deterrent 
to a miscellaneous curriculum. In most cases, however, the 
groups remained in the status of an explanation. ‘‘The facul- 
ties,’’ the report said, ‘‘do not live and the students are not 
guided immediately by the group system.’’ 

The division of the curriculum on the vertical, as contrasted 
with the horizontal plane, has of the two been more generally 

* Report of the Commission on the Organization of the College Curricu- 
lum. Robert L. Kelly. BULLETIN OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES, Vol. 9, No. 2. April, 1923. 
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adopted, but the two types are in no sense mutually exclusive. 
Sixty-five per cent of the institutions effecting the horizontal 
division also use the group plan of curriculum organization in 
either the lower or upper division or both. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the catalogues that indicate a group system have also 
adopted the horizontal type of division. 

In designating the vertical units of organization various terms 
are employed. ‘‘Divisions’’ is one of those most frequently 
used, but ‘‘groups’’ is by far the most popular. The latter, too, 
is not only more aptly descriptive but is less easily confused with 
the horizontal type of organization. 

Of 676 catalogues examined, 245—over a third—show a group- 
ing of subjects or departments. If to these are added those in 
which the groups apparently function only in the choice of 
majors, minors, or electives, 330—nearly half of the number— 
are included. In some instances one has reason to suspect that 
the group organization is purely a paper affair. The groups 
are printed in the catalogue, but no clue is offered as to how or 
when they function. They do not seem to figure in the statement 
of requirements, as a suggested basis for the distribution of 
studies, or even in the choice of electives. They are simply there. 
Perhaps they still serve as an ‘‘explanation’’ for the requirement 
of certain subjects. 

In 185 institutions—27 per cent—degree requirements are 
stated in terms of groups, that is, so many hours of Group I, II, 
III or of language, social science, natural science, ete. In only 
fifty-five are the courses catalogued on the group system. The 
majority still adhere to the alphabetical listing of subjects or 
departments. 

The number of groups into which the curriculum is divided 
shows wide variation, ranging from two to eighteen. Obviously, 
departments rather than groups would more accurately describe 
divisions involving more than seven or eight units. The three 
and four-group types are the most usual. Of the 330 institu- 
tions indicating any sort of vertical division, 117—over a third— 
are organized on the three-group plan, and eighty, approximately 
one fourth, have a four-group system. Thirty-six colleges have 
five groups. The three, four, and five-group types together in- 
clude 70 per cent of the institutions. 
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The composition of the groups also varies, but tends to follow 
certain patterns. A typical three-group organization is made 
up of (1) languages and literature, (2) social sciences, (3) 
natural sciences and mathematics. Under the four-group plan 
more combinations are found. A number of colleges have 
adopted the University of Chicago’s grouping—the humanities, 
biological sciences, social sciences, and physical sciences. An- 
other type found in several institutions comprises (1) languages 
and literature, (2) philosophy and religion, (3) science and 
mathematics, (4) social science. A third method of division in 
a four-group system consists of (1) arts, (2) foreign language, 
(3) natural science, (4) social science. Space does not permit 
the listing of the many types of groupings for as the number of 
groups increases the units naturally show greater variety. 

These two trends—the one a synthesis of the material of in- 
struction through a grouping of related departments, the other 
a division of the work of the first two and last two years recog- 
nized in the best usage as periods for exploration and concentra- 
tion, respectively, are the most pronounced developments in 
curriculum organization. Through such integration and coordi- 
nation, if successful, we may expect a superior type of college 
education to emerge. 














CONCERNING COLLEGE TRUSTEES 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


N examination of catalogues of colleges and universities, in 
number 677, in the office of the Association of American 
Colleges, made by Miss Anderson of the staff, reveals some inter- 
esting data respecting the number and character of ‘‘Trustees’’ 
on the governing boards. Six hundred and forty of the 677 
institutions give information in these catalogues as to the size 
of the governing boards and as to the names by which individual 
members are known. 
SIZE 


One institution reports that its board consists of 257 members, 
the next largest 177, another has 99, and another 84; while one 
reports between 65 and 69, another between 60 and 64. From 
these high figures the numbers run downward to less than 5 in 
11 institutions; between 5 and 9 in 148 institutions; 93 report 
between 10 and 14; 101 have between 15 and 19, and 101 between 
20 and 21. After these, the more popular sizes are as follows: 
69 between 25 and 29; 47 between 30 and 34; 38 between 35 and 
39; and 14 between 40 and 44. Then the number of institutions 
with large boards drops to 6 having 45-49 and 6 having 50-54. 
Only 6 institutions have more than 55 members on their boards, 
and they, as given, range at wide intervals, one each, up to the 
highest, 257. 

From these figures it is easily evident that the total member- 
ship of boards in 640 institutions aggregates more than 15,000 
persons, and that ‘‘by the law of averages’’ the average board 
numbers 24 persons. 

Worth while deductions, which may legitimately be drawn 
from these figures, are these : 

(1) Vast reservoirs of influence and power, but loosely con- 
nected with the institutions in ordinary times, are called upon 
chiefly in the stress of selecting a new president, but otherwise 
usually simply in a perfunctory way approve, annually, or semi- 
annually, the doings of the continuing administrations. 

Were we hydraulic engineers, we would plan at once to utilize 
this potential energy by properly constructed canals, pipes and 
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lines (agencies of contact), so that it would more continuously 
and more efficiently serve the institutions. 

(2) Administrators of institutions which have less than 24, 
and of those which have more than 24, members should investi- 
gate carefully the reasons, if discoverable, for having less, or 
more, as the case may be, than they have. 

Off-hand, one supposes that a small number is more efficient 
than a larger number, because in the smaller group acquain- 
tances may be more intimate and discussions in consequence 
become more general and more penetrating. But is this a proven 
fact, or only a supposition ? 

A large number is supposed to be more inclusive representa- 
tively of localities and of diverse interests and of various kinds 
of talent. Does wider representation prove to be advantageous 
to the institution? or does it, as a matter of fact, become cumber- 
some, and, perhaps, almost impossible to manage? 

(3) The selection of persons to membership in these boards 
usually results in the following kinds of qualified persons: (1) 
Technical educators, experienced elsewhere, (2) Graduates, who, 
having ‘‘passed through the mill,’’ know its processes and are 
devoted to its ideals, (3) People of wealth, who are actual givers, 
or desirable ‘‘prospects,’’ (4) Men of affairs, whose general ex- 
periences promise valuable judgments particularly in problems 
relating to property and investments, and (5) Some persons of 
eminence in achievements or genius, whose names, as approving, 
are supposed to carry weight with the public. 

A sentiment in this connection, voiced by Mark M. Jones, of 
New York City, a Consulting Economist, expresses a common 
verdict; he said, ‘‘ We are learning that the first class judgment 
of a second class man is worth more than the second class judg- 
ment of a first class man.’’ 

Who gives the most attention to the problems in hand? Ex- 
perience has well demonstrated that he who gives prolonged and 
careful thought to any subject is more valuable than he who gives 
little, or none, however brilliant he may be in native ability. 

(4) No ideal size of the managing board has as yet emerged 
from the experience of these institutions through the past years. 
This appears strange, and yet seems true. This lack of uni- 
formity and of conviction as to size can probably be accounted 
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for because as yet little has been assigned to, or expected from, 
the members of these corporations. 

When once a college president has been chosen and has been 
inaugurated, then, it may be said, that generally the corporation 
permits and expects him to manage the institution without much 
help, certainly with no interference, or hindrance, provided he 
keeps within the charter requirements, from individual members 
of the board. 


TERMINOLOGY 


In the use of terminology an even greater variety occurs 
than in respect to the size of the boards. Thirty-six different 
names are used ; 35 other names than ‘‘ Boards of Trustees’’; but 
the name Board of Trustees is used in 490 institutions out of 
640, or in 76.5 per cent; and the other 35 names are used in 150 
institutions, the most frequent of which are, Regents or Boards 
of Regents (in 40 institutions), Regents of Education in three, 
State Board of Regents in one; Directors or Board of Directors 
in 40; Managers or Board of Managers in 7; Corporation in 6; 
Visitors or Board of Visitors in 5; Board of Administration in 
4; and the other names occur 4, or less, times—the word Board 
being coupled in varying forms with the words Regents, Direc- 
tors, Managers, Visitors, Curators, Governors, Fellows, Over- 
seers, Supervisors, Control, Administration, Trust, Advisory. 
Other terms applied to these governing boards are Council, 
Corporation and Senatus Academicus. 

Were the preponderance of numbers to prevail, we should all 
decide to call the corporation and its members The Board of 
Trustees and Trustees. But obviously this is a misnomer, al- 
though but recently so discovered to be. 

The corporation is not granted a charter to act as a trustee, 
analogous to a trust company, nor is it organized to do a trust 
business; it is a corporation created primarily for educational 
purposes and only incidentally thereto to do any kind of finan- 
cial or fiduciary business. 

The corporation is a legal entity; the persons who constitute 
the corporation are that entity itself, not its agents, or trustees, 
to act for it; they are it; they are the corporation. They may 
properly be called corporators, in the sense that, as individuals, 
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they are members of a corporation ; they are the corporation only 
when met as the corporation, and may act for the corporation 
only when, and as, empowered by the corporation so to do. 

This misuse of the name Trustee is due to the perpetuation of 
an historical error. Back in the days when men lived in a simple 
environment and thought in simple terms, they regarded every 
person who acted jointly with others, and not solely for his own 
interests, as being necessarily a trustee for the others with whom 
he cooperated. The idea that the same person could be at one 
and the same time both an individual and part of a corporate 
entity, member of a social unit, had not entered clearly into their 
heads. Consequently, when Harvard College, the first college, 
was organized, its managers were termed ‘‘Trustees,’’ since, 
obviously, as men then thought, they were not working for their 
own, but for the interests.of others. Then as other educational 
institutions were organized, the same mode of thinking persisted 
and the same terminology was employed, until finally, as now, 
more than 76 per cent of the colleges, the catalogues of which 
have been examined in connection with this investigation, call 
their managers, or corporators, ‘‘Trustees.’’ But all the time 
these men are the corporation and, when spoken of as indi- 
viduals in their relation to the organization, should be called, 
corporators, or members, or managers, or directors, or by a simi- 
lar term, but not by a title which is properly used only in con- 
nection with quite different functions. 


ORGANIZATION 


There appears to be a tendency on the part of 48 institutions 
to organize their boards, as the Congress of the United States is 
organized, into two bodies which meet separately and in some 
matters act concurrently, in what is known as the ‘‘bi-cameral’’ 
form of legislation; but Miss Anderson, who made this examina- 
tion, thinks it ‘‘probable that in very few of the cases listed is 
there a true bi-cameral organization.’’ 

The 48 institutions which plainly have two boards under dif- 
ferent designations (and in three instances three boards) may 
be classified as follows: 

In 17 instances language is used which implies the existence 
of two boards, with differences at least in the terms of member- 
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ship. Harvard University, for example, reports a ‘‘President 
and Fellows’’ of 8 and a ‘‘Board of Overseers’’ of 30; Brown 
University has a ‘‘Board of Trustees’’ of 41 and a ‘‘Board of 
Fellows’’ of 12; Bowdoin College has a ‘‘Board of Trustees’’ 
of 12 and ‘‘Overseers’’ numbering 42; while Bates College makes 
the division ‘‘Board of President and Fellows’’ of 14, and 
‘‘Board of Overseers’’ of 25. These New England institutions 
are cited because they have always been under the overshadow- 
ing influence of Harvard, while Maine, when Bowdoin College 
was founded, was a part of Massachusetts, and Bates College, 
particularly in its early days, was especially influenced by Bow- 
doin Coilege, its nearest neighbor. 

But it is quite evident that in most of these distinctions there 
is no real difference or division of powers and functions; that 
the two groups may meet separately for certain technical con- 
venience of their own membership and set-up, and that they then 
meet for the major business of the institution as one functioning 
corporation ; and that the distinctions, as far as they go, pertain 
to lesser matters than differences in powers which belong to the 
corporation as a whole. 

The following distinctions appear: 

(1) In tenure of office: in the ‘‘upper’’ board election may be 
for life, while in the lower board it is usually for a brief term 
of years, from one to five years, and in rotation of terms. 

(2) For purposes of trial, the short service of younger men 
is decidedly advantageous as a period of training and a sifting- 
out preparation for membership in the upper board. 

(3) Special honors may be conferred, or implied, by election 
to the upper board. 

(4) A ‘‘lower’’ board may be a valuable means of bringing 
into the corporation the fresher, and sometimes the more fluctu- 
ating, sentiments and judgments of recent graduates. 

(5) In three instances ‘‘ Advisory Boards of Women’’ are so 
named as implying a distinct desire on the part of institutions to 
take counsel of women, to secure their point of view and their 
assistance, without giving them actual powers of administration. 

(6) In the ease of women’s colleges no distinctions as to sex 
of board members seem to be implied, although the majority of 
names are obviously those of women; while in coeducational 
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institutions men predominate, though the names of women— 
usually but a few—also appear, even when no statements are 
made in the catalogues as to the eligibility of women to member- 
ship in the board. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES 


How men and institutions are named becomes highly impor- 
tant, if persons themselves act otherwise than they would have 
acted, because of an unfortunate and inaccurate misnaming; 
and, also, further, if persons, by reason of inaccurate designa- 
tions, are judged wrongly. 

If a ‘‘Board of Trustees’’ has no powers of trustees, or at most 
relatively few powers of trustees, that group of men is in an 
embarrassing situation, both as to understanding themselves and 
their tasks and responsibilities and in the eyes of others who look 
for and judge results. To term a man a jeweller, who is really 
a farmer, is no defamation of character, but it does cause the 
man to be misjudged and condemned, if he produces cabbages 
instead of brooches and chains. 

If so be that a man’s actions are in any way determined by the 
designation he bears, then the name given to him may bring his 
time and talents to naught. 

If college corporators, who are called ‘‘Trustees,’’ invest only 
in securities which the law prescribes for ‘‘trustees,’’ then the 
name is having a positive and unintended effect upon the entire 
body of investments which the corporation at length owns. No 
loss may accrue; even profits may be gained; but profits and 
losses should be determined, not by laws intended for other par- 
ties, but by reason of sound judgment exercised by responsible 
persons. Laws applicable to others may be taken into account, 
but should not control. 

If eorporators of a college think they can do only the things 
which trustees can do, then they may be injuring the institution 
because of the limitation imposed upon them by this misnaming 
and by the misconceptions which grow out of erroneous thinking. 

Old Dr. Ezekiel G. Robinson, President of Brown University 
fifty years ago, used to tell his students that ‘‘the first rule in 
logic is to call a thing what it is.’’ This error in terminology 
should be corrected. 
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If this error, which actually may distort and hamper function- 
ing, were removed, then the issues respecting small boards or 
large boards, single boards or bi-cameral boards, boards of educa- 
tional technicians or of general administrators, might be more 
clearly seen, might be more accurately appraised, and might be 
more wisely and more soundly determined. 

Only by correct terminology can good thinking and wise plan- 
ning be attained. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
About a year ago the following letter was received from one of the mem- 
bers of the Association: 


I have heard that there is some possibility that the Association 
of American Colleges will publish a supplementary volume on comprehen- 
sive examinations, presenting the types of questions that have been 
used in different colleges. This, I think, would be a great help both to 
those who are already using the comprehensive examinations and to 
those of us who are still studying the plan with a view to adoption. I 
hope that you can find it possible to publish that volume. 


There were other similar inquiries to all of which the Executive Committee 
gave careful consideration. Dr. Edward S. Jones, author of Comprehensive 
Examinations in American Colleges, was requested to prepare a monograph 
in the field of the social sciences, which is now issued by the Association as 
a Supplement to this BULLETIN. The study has been made with great care. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences—a pamphlet of 128 
pages containing comprehensive examination questions in History, Econom- 
ies, Government, Sociology and Psychology, with comments by Dr. Jones 
and a group of experienced professors, may be ordered from the Association 
office. Single copies, $1.25; ten copies to one address, $10.00. Address 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges is already quite in 
demand by members of our faculty. International Y. M. C. A. College. 





A great many of our faculty have looked over Dr. Jones’ book and seem 
especially interested in it. Monmouth College. 





Dean Eisenhart informs me that Dr. Jones’ study is very complete and 
valuable. The volume will find a great deal of use in this office. Princeton 
University. 





The Association has rendered valuable service to us in this study and its 
effective presentation in this volume. Colby College. 
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«.dventures of Ideas. Alfred N. Whitehead. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1933. 
392 pp. $3.50. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Samuel L. Clemens. National Home 
Library Foundation, Washington, D. C. 1932. 253 pp. pa. $.15. 

Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. Illus. National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 1932. 262 pp. pa. $.15. 

And the Life Everlasting. John Baillie. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y. 
1933. 350 pp. $2.50. 

The Annuity Agreements of Colleges and Universities. Arthur A. Wellck, 
author and publisher. 88 Morningside Drive, New York City. 1933. 65 pp. 

The Authentic Literature of Israel. Elizabeth Czarnomska, ed. 2 vols. 
Part One—From the Exodus to the Exile. 424 pp. 1924. Part Two— 
From the Exile to the Recovery of Israel’s Independence. 553 pp. 1928. 
Maemillan Co. N. Y. $2.00 per vol. 

Basket Pioneering. O. P. Couch. Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. N. Y. 
1933. 168 pp. $1.25. 

The Bible and Quest of ‘Life. Bruce Curry. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. 1933. 316 pp. $1.75. 

Bibliography of American College Library Administration. Dorothy A. 
Plum, comp. Supplement, March 1931—July 1933. Vassar College 
Library. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1933. 42 pp. pa. $.50. 

The Case Method Technique in Professional Training. D. Henryetta 
Sperle. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 1933. 92 pp. $1.50. 

The Church Looks Ahead. Charles E. Schofield, ed. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 
1933. 400 pp. $3.00. 

Church Union in Canada. Claris E. Sileox. Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. N. Y. 1933. 493 pp. $3.00. 

Compensation in the Professions. Lester W. Bartlett assisted by Mildred 
B. Neel. Association Press. N. Y. 1933. 187 pp. $2.00. 

Conflicts of Principle. A. L. Lowell. Harvard University Press. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1932. 161 pp. $1.50. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Edmund Rostand. Tr. H. B. Dole. National Home 
Library Foundation, Washington, D. C. 1933. 165 pp. pa. $.15. 

Earning Power of Railroads. Floyd W. Mundy, ed. Jas. H. Oliphant Co. 
N. Y. 1933. 729 pp. 

Educational Psychology. William A. Kelly. Bruce Publishing Co. N. Y. 
1933. 501 pp. $2.49. 

Essays. Ralph W. Emerson. First series. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1932. 172 pp. pa. $.15. 

General Physics. J. Joseph Lynch. Fordham University Press, N. Y. 
1933. 254 pp. 

The Goiden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language. Francis T. Palgrave, ed. National Home Library Foundation. 
Washington, D. C. 1932. 331 pp. pa. $.15. 

The Great Technology. Harold Rugg. John Day Co. N. Y. 1933. 308 
pp. $2.50. 

Green Mansions. W. H. Hudson. National Home Library Foundation. 
Washington, D. C. 1932. 221 pp. pa. $.15. 

History of Modern Thought. Michael J. Mahony. Fordham University 
Press, N. Y. 1933. 188 pp. 

A History of the Christian Church Lara P. Qualben. Thos. Nelson & 
Sons, N. Y. 1933. 590 pp. 
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House Management Problems of Fraternities and Sororities. Barbara R. 
Robson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 1933. 93 pp. 

Karl Barth and Christian Unity. Adolf Keller. Trans. Manfred Manrodt. 
Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1933. 320 pp. $2.75. 

Kentucky Educational Commission, Report of the. State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 1933. 324 pp. pa. 

Let There be Light. A pageant-drama. Elliot Field. American Bible 
Society. N. Y. 1933. 87 pp. pa. 

The Meaning of Right and Wrong. Richard C. Cabot. Macmillan Co. 
N. Y. 1933. 463 pp. 

The Merchant of Venice. William Shakespeare. Notes by W. J. Rolfe. 
National Home Library, Washington, D. C. 1932. 134 pp. pa. $.15. 
The Minister and the Teacher. Walter S. Athearn. Century Co., N. Y. 

1932. 274 pp. $2.00. 

Molders of the American Mind. Norman Woelfel. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. 1933. 304 pp. $3.00. 

The New Testament. King James Version. National Home Library 
Foundation. Washington, D. C. 402 pp. pa. $.15. 

The Old Testament Speaks. Carl S. Knopf. Thos. Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 
1933. 572 pp. 12 maps. 

Pére Goriot. Honoré de Balzac. Tr. Katharine P. Wormeley, National 
Home Library, Washington, D. C. 1932. 252 pp. pa. $.15. 

Philosophies of Education Current in the Preparation of Teachers in the 
United States. Francis E. Peterson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1933. 147 pp. $1.50. 

Problems of Students in a Graduate School of Education. Dorothy C. 
Stratton. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 1933. 168 pp. $1.75. 

The Reading of Shakespeare in American Schools and Colleges. Henry 
W. Simon. Simon & Schuster, Inc. N. Y. 1932. 169 pp. 

Resurrection of Jesus. Selby V. McCasland. Thos. Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 
1932. 219 pp. $2.00. 

Standards and Trends in Religious Education. Hugh Hartshorne, Helen 
R. Stearns, Willard E. Uphaus. Published for The Institute of Social 
and Religious Research by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1933. 230 pp. $2.00. 

Students’ Guide to Good Reading. Com. on College Reading of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, Ill. 1933. 54 pp. 
pa. $.15. 

Studies in Securities. Seventh issue. Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., N. Y. 1933. 
158 pp. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. Sir A. Conan Doyle. National Home Library 
Foundation. 1932. 259 pp. pa. $.15. 

Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1932. 194 pp. pa. $.15. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. Thomas Hardy. National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 1932. 166 pp. pa. $.15. 

The Way of All Flesh. Samuel Butler. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 414 pp. pa. $.15. 
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